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A classic 
dictatorship 


“In the more ‘ exposed’ small towns and villages, 
the sense of intimidation and insecurity is 
general: political talk is ‘out,’ especially with 
strangers. Householders must report any over- 
night visitors, even parents, to the police. Tele- 
phones of thousands of subscribers, suspected of 
being hostile to the regime, have been cut. People 
are still being arrested; others are under house 
arrest. Offices of opponents have been rifled and 
closed down. Civil servants must attend brain- 
washing classes and give blood to local ‘ blood 
banks’ to encourage others. Political prisoners’ 
wives are arrested for enlisting help to have their 
husbands released.” 
Guess the country described above. Germany 
during the Third Reich? Russia at the height of 
Stalin’s mad reign? France under Vichy? Hun- 
gary after the 1956 uprising? All wrong! The 
answer: Greece, 1967. The passage in fact is 
extracted from a report which has recently been 
put out to the press by Mr Malcolm MacMillan 
and Mr Arnold Gregory, two British MPs who 
have returned from a visit to Greece which 
lasted eight days, in the course of which they had 
talks with several ‘‘ministers” of the new 
military pirate regime, as well as with those 
representative personalities from the political, 
cultural, professional, and industrial life of the 
country who have so far not been thrown in 
prison. After asserting that the Greek people, 
overwhelmingly, feel deeply outraged and_ be- 
trayed by the drift of events, and that they are 
utterly opposed to the armed dictatorship, the 
two MPs say this: 
‘““Anyone who believes the dictatorship’s pro- 
paganda assurances about even superficial 
‘liberalisation’ of their tyranny can never have 
watched a fascist pattern evolve before. A 
story will break very soon about immense stores 
of hidden ‘Communist’ arms, cached away ‘all 


continued on page 4 


COURT CIRCULAR > 


What is going to happen? More than a week ago 
we were told that it was Cuba all over again. Is 
the future of the world in the balance? Has 
Nasser provoked a crisis which will lead not only 
to the annihilation of Israel, but of Egypt, and of 
all human life? 

Last Tuesday, as this piece was written, we were 
being led to believe that if the blockade of the 
Gulf of Aqaba was not lifted “soon” then Israel 
would have to intervene in self-defence. She can- 
not survive, we are told, without her “lifeline ” 
through the port of Eilat. If she is forced to 
invade Egypt her action could not be “limited ” 
to re-opening the gulf for Israeli shipping, since 
the invasion itself would be the signal for all-out 
attacks on Israel from all the surrounding Arab 
countries. 

Thus, if Israel invades to secure access to Eilat 
for her ships, general war in the Middle East will 


-break out. In anticipation of this, Israel, if she 


attacks, must launch an all-out, pre-emptive at- 
tack; she may use missiles and, possibly, a nuclear 
device. In this situation, outside powers are bound 
to intervene. World war is upon us. 

It sounds hard and one-sided to say this, but 
Israel is blackmailing the West to intervene on 
her side. If military action to “save” Israel is 
undertaken by the Israeli army, it will lead to 
widespread and unforeseeable destruction. Israel 
is hoping that the threat of general war in the 
Middle East will persuade the Western powers 
to HARES on behalf of her shipping in the 
gulf. 

It is a gamble that may come off. We don’t know. 
But it is equally important to look at the gamble 
that President Nasser has taken. 

He claims that he has merely restored the situa- 
tion to what it was before the Suez campaign in 
1956. Israel had no guaranteed freedom of access 
to Eilat before 1956; she can do without it again. 
Nasser is presumably hoping that the West will 
be persuaded by his fait accompli not to inter- 
vene on Israel’s behalf. 

But beyond this he can have no certain knowledge 
as to how Israel will act. In order to assert his 
position as “leader” of the Arab bloc, and per- 
haps to pre-empt an Israeli attack on Syria, he 
has taken what must be considered an unwarrant- 
ably provocative and perilous step. 

The irony of the situation is that, whatever hap- 
pens, Nasser must have effectively destroyed for 
some time to come the political position of those 
elements within Israel who understand how a 
settlement to the ‘Palestine problem” can be 
achieved. 


See seeer SME 


Most of the accused in the Greek embassy case, and one or two supporters, assemble outside 


Marylebone Magistrates Court last Friday, where the second day of the committal proceedings 
was being heard. (Report, page 12; Photo: Gr aham Keen.) 


It’s difficult to assess how far the present regime 
of Prime Minister Eshkol was working for recon- 
ciliation between Jews and Arabs within Israel. 
Words are one thing and deeds another. But 
there has been a willingness to consider the pro- 
posals for a solution put forward by President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia in recent years. And it is 
noticeable that the Israeli government in the 
present crisis is more moderate than the Parlia- 
mentary opposition and the populace. 
Nevertheless, remote as it must now become for 
any “realistic” political group in Israel, the 
model for an ideal solution to the Israel-Arab 
problem should not be allowed to be obscured by 
the present crisis. Ideally, this would be along the 
lines that Uri Davis, a Jewish Israeli pacifist, was 
proposing in Peace News last November. 

This is that a start should be made towards re- 
settling the Arab refugees within Israel at a rate 
of, say, 50,000 per year. That Arab-Israelis should 
be assured equal rights in Israel with Jews. And 
that, ultimately, the concept of the “ Zionist home- 
land” should be abolished, with Jews throughout 
the world having no automatic right of citizen- 
ship within the Israeli state. 

It sounds hopeless in the present crisis to talk 
about a Jewish solution to the Israel problem, 
but that is what is needed. 


SUPER-POWER 
POLICEMEN’S 
UTOPIA 


The Observer last week trundled out its contribu- 
tion to the war/peace problem. What is needed 
for the Middle East, for the whole world, if we 
want stability, we are told, is a system of collec- 
tive security where the super-powers give nuclear 
guarantees to smaller powers that their borders 
will never again be threatened. “It is not a 
question of trying to dominate anybody,” it says, 
“it is a question of offering guarantees of protec- 
tion to those who join the system.” 
This “system” might better be described as a 
carve-up. Or nuclear imperialism. Russia and 
America to have world hegemony. It is an ultra- 
conservative proposal that assumes that the 
status quo between nations must be preserved 
since the only alternative is war. Let’s be realistic, 
it says, disarmament is an empty dream: ‘‘ Com- 
plete disarmament has never existed: it is, in 
truth, complete nonsense.” The only way to pre- 
vent local wars is for the two super-powers to 
get together and bang the little boys’ heads to- 
gether. 
When the Observer last produced this idea, it 
was to suggest that America should do a deal 
with Russia over Germany if Russia did a deal 
with America over Vietnam. Peace News pointed 
out at the time (June 17, 1966) that this was: 
“... in 1966 an amazingly naive belief that 
great powers can still do deals, with lesser 
powers as the small change. It is as if nothing 
had changed since the Congress of Berlin.” 
What is particularly disappointing in the present 
Israel-Arab situation is that someone as normally 
discerning as I. F. Stone should in his Weekly for 
May 29 support the same reasoning: 
“Only the two super-powers, acting in concert, 
tacitly or explicitly, can possibly prevent war 
between Israel and the Arab states, or stop 
one if it breaks out. The failure of the super- 
powers to fulfil their responsibilities in the past 
_ is a fundamental factor.” 
Can it be seriously maintained that the super- 
powers are ever likely to behave more responsibly 
(‘fulfil their responsibilities”) than the lesser 
powers? What makes America and Russia more 
able to discern the true interests of the peoples of 
the Middle East than those people themselves? 
The fact is that America and Russia (like Israel 
and Egypt) are nation-states that meddle in other 
nations’ affairs (they supply arms to Israel and 
Egypt, for a start). To impose a system of collec- 
tive security guaranteed by America and Russia 
is quite simply to hand the two super-powers the 
right to meddle in other nations’ affairs and to 
prevent any other nation from doing the same. 
Ong law for the powerful, and heaven help the 
rest. 
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Simon community 


At the end of his essay on “ Violence 

and Psychiatry’ (May 19), Dr David 

Cooper suggests: 
“What is needed is a small com- 
munity . . . which will function 
without the usual clinical precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, without 
rigid, externally imposed  staff- 
patient hierarchisation... 


“In such an ‘experimental’ com- 
munity, a person .. . will at last 
have the chance to discover and ex- 
plore authentic relatedness to 
others. Such a community does not 
yet exist, but it may be created.” 


Such a community does exist - the 
Simon Community. This is not speci- 
ficially for mental hospital cases, but 
for social inadequates or down-and- 
outs - alcoholics, drug addicts, tramps, 
ex-convicts and the like - whose prob- 
lems can be compared with those of 
a person in a traditional mental in- 
stitution. 

The community seems to fill all the 
requirements suggested by Dr Cooper. 
Caring and cared-for live co-equally; 
there is no indoctrination, no forced 
attempt to cure. No-one attempts to 
change others; you are accepted for 
what you are. 

Christine M. Briers, 

Kesteven College of Education, 

Stoke Rochford, Grantham, Lincs. 
(The Simon Community was des- 
cribed in an article in the January 
6 Peace News. - Ed.) 


Sanity and madness 


Peace News has faced repeated 
criticism from non-readers for pre- 
senting matters from an extreme 
point of view and for condemning 
those of the establishment rather 
dogmatically. When true, this attitude 
is often valuable in providing a pro- 
per perspective; but I feel that cer- 
tain aspects of your May 19 issue on 
sanity and madness can only do 
harm. 
The front page photograph and the 
review by John Gardner portray 
psychiatry in a light which may have 
been true in America or in this coun- 
try 20 years ago, but is certainly not 
so in Britain today. Now, schizo- 
phrenics are subjected to a violence 
more subtle than repeated electric 
treatment; lobotomy is practised only 
very rarely and as a last resort. The 
main use of electric treatment is for 
manic-depressive psychosis, where the 
effect in lifting the depression can be 
remarkable and patients are thankful 
for any sort of help; normally, one 
course of eight shocks is quite suffi- 
cient. It is true that little is known 
about the mode ot action of ECT; but 
do we have so many ways of curing 
acute mental illness that we can 
afford to discard it lightly? 
The charge that psychiatrists have 
disproportionate powers over the 
individual is also unjustified; some 
owers are essential unless one re- 
Hees the thesis that doctors have an 
obligation to help their patients, or 
disbelieves that persons may become 
temporarily suicidal in the course of 
an acute psychotic depression. These 
powers are strictly circumscribed and 
difficult to abuse. 
Finally, I note that nothing appeared 
in the issue concerning the most posi- 
tive factors in modern psychiatry, for 
instance the development of the con- 
cept of the “ therapeutic community ” 
as practised by Dr Maxwell Jones at 
Dingleton. Such methods may be the 
exception as yet, but in all mental 
hospitals authoritarianism is decreas- 
ing and group therapy becoming com- 
mon. Our society has its sane 


features, even though it appears pre- 
dominantly mad. 

Tony Waterston, 

Faculty of Medicine, St Andrew’s 
University. 


Porton 


I would like to thank you for your 
very fair reporting (May 19) of the 
May 14 demonstration at the Porton 
germ warfare centre. Not many peo- 
ple besides us question the need for 
places like Porton. Apathy. It is 
apathy that is killing all this country’s 
institutions. People don’t care any 
more. They think that as the world 
is so specialised now they have no 
part to play. 

In the case of Porton they must be 
shown that germ warfare is not just 
“made on Salisbury Plain, but will 
never be used.” It is being used in 
Vietnam now; and people must be 
made to learn the evils of the centre. 
So on behalf of Trowbridge Peace 
Action Group, I propose that there 
be an annual demonstration at Por- 
ton, and that there be fortnightly 
vigils there. 

Would people in Salisbury, Bath, 
Bristol or anywhere who would sup- 
port these vigils contact me? 

John Castleford, 

23 The Halve, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


Canada 


John Ball’s disparaging remarks 
about Canada (May 5) do him less 
than credit. May I mention some 
reasons, other than draft-dodging, for 
emigrating there? 

The standard of living is vastly 
higher than in Britain; the education 
system ensures a decent education for 
all children; it is a huge countr 
(5,000 miles across, not 3,000), wit 
room to move about in; most import- 
ant of all, it has a future to look for- 
‘ye to, not just a past to be dreamed 
of. 

In summer the temperatures reach 90 
degrees for weeks on end, and not a 
year-round grey drizzle. Dependence 
on the US is only economic, not poli- 
tical and moral as with the UK. I 
could mention the troops doing police 
duty (of the good kind) all over the 
globe; and ice-hockey; and the mil- 
lions of tons of wheat going annually 
to People’s China. And so on... 
Alan White, 

30 The Alit, Llangennech, Carmar- 
thenshire. 


Indonesia 


Malcolm Caldwell’s reply (April 18) 
to my criticism (April 14) of his 
allegations about the Indonesian 
massacres is not satisfactory. How- 
ever, it did make me alter my mind 
on one point. The minimum estimate 
of 80,000 dead is too low (Sukarno 
gave an official count of 87,000 on 
January 15, 1966) and should prob- 
ably be 300,000. But where the truth 
lies between that and a maximum of 
a million seems to me almost imposs- 
sible to prove, and assertions of one 
figure - the highest - aren’t good 


enough. 

Dr Caldwell alleges that Tarzie 
Vittachi (in The Fall of Sukarno) 
“agrees with Stan Karnow of the 
Washington Post ... that at least 
half a million died.” Vittachi makes 
no such definite estimate or agree- 
ment. He quotes Karnow’s figure, but 
Vittachi actually says ‘between 
300,000 and 500,000 people were kill- 
ed,” and he also makes it clear, as Dr 
Caldwell does not, that not all the 
killings were massacres of unarmed 
innocents: “In the first three weeks 
of October most of the deaths were 
caused by armed action on both 
sides.” Incidentally, Vittachi’s book is 


favourable to the new government, 
but does not underplay what it calls 
“the most ruthless massacres since 
Hitlerism.” 


It is very unpleasant to calculate in 
this way, and may seem very cold, 
but I must insist that I fully share 
Dr Caldwell’s distress and that it is 
precisely this that makes me want to 
get at the truth. 

As to the media’s reports, I agree 
that very often white misfortunes and 
deaths are made to seem more im- 
portant than Asian ones and that 
there is more racism than either 
spectators or workers in the media 
realise, but the situation is far from 
as extreme as Dr Caldwel! r3° ics it 

“The Western media are pervaded 
with racism... .\sk «ays Asian! ’ I 
did. The Asians (most!y left-wing) in 
my college classes to whom I showed 
this comment all thought it rather 
hysterical or extreme and mostly 
pointed to the full and sympathetic 
treatment the recent reports on racial 
discrimination had received in most 
media. 

Did the CIA engineer the change of 
government? It’s likely that they had 
a hand in it, but Dr Caldwell has still 
produced no evidence of this. The 
CIA is far from the only source of 
violence and undemocratic manoeuv- 
rings in Asia. I’ve no doubt that the 
Communist and non-aligned intelli- 
gence services were also thoroughly 
involved in Indonesian politics and 
that the former were possibly in- 
volved in the previous left-wing at- 
tempt at a coup. 

Did the CIA ‘arm, finance and put 
the generals up to” the massacres? 
As Dr Caldwell has himself written, 
by far the greatest military aid came 
from Russia, though no doubt some 
finances came secretly to the generals 
from the CIA. I find it very hard to 
believe that the CIA deliberately 
planned - or could have planned - 
such slaughter. It is possible. General 
Suharto did initiate a huge hate pro- 
paganda campaign against the Com- 
munists, but at the beginning the 
deaths arose from armed fighting. 
The vast slaughters began in earnest 
when the Muslims declared holy war 
against the Communists. Whether the 
army could have prevented what 
followed is still an open question: it 
seems likely that in some areas the 
army encouraged the killing, in 
others didn’t try to defend those 
they’d been fighting, in others couldn’t 
have prevented it if it had wanted 
to, and in Djakarta and West Java 
did try to exercise control. 

Dr Caldwell and far too many others 
who imagine themselves to be work- 
ing for peace and international under- 
standing only make things worse by 
grotesquely over-simnlifying conflict 
situations to fit in with their stereo- 
types of allies and enemies. I’m sure 
they mean well and inany of them, 
like Dr Caldwell, make great per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

Dr Caldwell explains his remarks on 
Indonesia by invoking the effects of 
haste and condensation and asks not 
to be judged by articles in Peace 
News. If that’s his wish, perhaps he 
should reserve his energies for those 
pieces of writing for which he is pre- 
pared to accept normal responsibility. 
Godfrey Featherstone, 

22 York Road, Birmingham 16. 


US students 


As the Vietnam war escalates, Ameri- 
cans hitherto exempt from conscrip- 
tion will be called in to fight it. In 
particular, there are a fair number 
of Americans in Britain who may be 
called. 

It looks as if graduate student defer- 
ment will be done away with this 
year,. affecting about 490 students at 


Oxford and a large number elsewhere. 
Many of the Americans now in 
Britain are opposed to the war; at 
the same time, they are inhibited 
from serious action such as draft re- 
sistance by ideas about “duty,” and 
by the serious practical hazards. How- 
ever, they have a reasonably adequate 
solution for the time being: stay in 
Britain. Immigration for Americans 
into this country is not difficult. 
Those interested should contact me. 
Thorn C. Roberts, 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


Tourists 


Yam an American studying in Britain. 
I am bitterly opposed to my coun- 
try’s intervention in Vietnam. But 
while I admire the efforts of the 
British peace movement to influence 
the British government to dissociate 
itself from American policy, I des- 
pair of anything much in this way be- 
ing accomplished. Mr Wilson and his 
government are too secure in their 
majority and th:‘: distance from the 
next election, “5 weii as too depen- 
dent on the US government, to change 
policy. 

I suggest that British peace activists 
instead concentrate on trying to in- 
fluence directly the American public, 
which is both more vulnerable be- 
cause more immediately involved in 
the war, yet confused by it, and also 
more able to stop it. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
come as tourists to Europe each sum- 
mer, and most visit England. I sug- 
gest that British peace workers, to- 
gether with Americans in Britain who 
are against the war, should carry out 
this summer and autumn an unspec- 
tacular, low-keyed, but persistent 
campaign to confront American tour- 
ists with the issues of the Vietnam 
war. They could be met at ports, 
airports, American Express offices, 
and at well-frequented tourist attrac- 
tions. 

I envision these efforts continuing 
day after day, over the entire tourist 
season, with workers dropping in and 
of the activities as they had time. 
The campaign should be organised to 
spread rather than concentrate the 
effort over time and space. Publicity, 
except to recruit workers, would not 
be necessary: for the purpose would 
be to select the audience, Americans, 
and to approach them directly and 
personally. 

Jack Stauder, 

11 Shelley Row, Cambridge. 


Dialogue 


There’s been a lot said about “ dia- 
logue” recently. Therefore, wanted, 
people to join and help create a 
week’s walk round Kent and Sussex 
seaside resorts (end July to early 
August) to communicate peace 
opinions. This is an attempt by in- 
dividuals, ¢.pressing our varying 
opinions cn subjects Britain enter- 
tains with a,athy. Anyone interested, 
write to me. 

Peter Laver, 

111 Huddleston Road, London N7. 


Reluctant servicemen 


One ex-serviceman has pointed out to 
me that the section of the public 
most likely to buy the pamphlet 
Reluctant Servicemen - 1967 pub- 
lished by NCCL and Housmans are 
servicemen themselves. I would ap- 
preciate offers of help from volun- 
teers who would be prepared to sell 
the pamphlet at service bases. If a 
sufficient number is sold, this will 
help to finance further work on be- 
half of servicemen still trying to get 
their discharge. 

Tony Smythe, General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 

4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 
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“ Joan Baez in London last year. 
(Photo: Graham Keen.) 


place. But I think we could start 
other schools like it all over the 
place.” 
: This statement laid down what we 
' were going to talk about. If Joan 
Baez had her way we were going to 
: talk about non-violence. We did. It 
' was soon established that the School 
‘ took no more than 25 people at a 
' time; afternoons only; ‘seminars, 
4 discussions and silences”; Mr Sand- 
’ perl led the seminars, or Miss Baez 
i Gereelt “if Mr Sandperl conks out”; 
-? another gentleman was in charge 
» while they were away. Then another 
tit-bit: 
“But the way this School really 
started was that I was tired of 
being a political ninny. You know, 
the way almost everybody I know 
is. And I know Ira isn’t .. .” 
: (Modest chuckles from Mr Sand- 
; perl.) 
«|. and hasn’t been as long as 
I’ve known him. And I wanted him 
just to tutor me. Then I thought, 
well, phooey, if we’re going to have 
a non-violent revolution, which I 
think we have to have in order to 
survive, we’re going to need 
people . . . and so I thought it 
would be a great, intelligent idea 
to have students.” 
The kind, sadly out-of-touch man 
from the Daily Telegraph asked Miss 
Baez if they covered existing efforts 
to resolve world tensions “like the 
Pugwash conference.” Miss Baez 
genuinely didn’t understand. He tried 
again: “Do you relate your activities 
to them? ” She walked away with that 
one and turned it, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, into something else: 
“Well, my political activities on 
the street aren’t connected directly 
with the School. The School is just 
for studying. Anybody at the 
School who wants to do anything 
can. 
“TI do things that are very speci- 
fically non-violent oriented on the 
streets when I think they'll make 
sense. Like, just spontaneously, Ira 
and his wife (my secretary), Susan, 
and I went to Mississippi when the 
little kids were getting their heads 
cracked open with stones. 
“We thought that if we were 
there ... (a) we could get hit in- 
stead of them which would be a 
nice, you know, a decent thing to 
do... and (b) if we went the press 
would probably come and they’d 
stop throwing stones, which is 
what happened.” 
I’d been dying to ask Joan Baez a 
contrived question on non-violence 
which I’d been working out. “Is that 
rose in your hand an alternative to 
violence?’ I (said. Ira Sandper! 
spotted the allusion immediately and 
his bearded face lit up. But Miss Baez 
wasn’t having any: a rose is a rose 
to her, and not a symbol: 
“Oh, it’s just pretty. I met the 
rose-man today. What's his name? ” 
“ Wheatcroft.” Cue for the lady from 
the woman’s magazine/page, in her 
genteel, husky voice: “‘ Has he named 
one after you?’ Miss Baez didn’t 
think so. But Ira Sandperl had it: 
“ Peace! ” 
Dennis Gould asked about any tie-ups 
between the School and Liberation 
magazine or the Committee for Non- 
violent Action. ! 
“You see, we’re in touch with all 
of them that we think aren’t too... 


“The way the school really started 
was that I was tired of being 
a political ninny...’ 


Joan Baez 


Two weeks ago Joan Baez was in London for a concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall. On the day after the concert she held a press conference 
in the plush basement of the Savoy hotel where she was staying. It 
was an unusual press conference in that most of the national press 
failed to turn up and the representatives of Peace News, who attended 
in force, were allowed to structure the discussion more or less as they 
wished. This interview is largely the product of questions from Dennis 
Gould, Bob Overy and Peter Willis. 

Two years ago, on May 28, 1965, Peace News published a previous 
interview with Joan Baez. On that occasion she talked about her School 
for Non-violence at Carmel in California, which was about to be set up. 
In this, the first of a two-part feature, she talks mainly about the 
School, which has been in existence for nearly two years. With her to 
answer questions was Ira Sandperl, director and joint founder of the 
School. 


“The old British reserve has taken 
over.” Joan Baez was trying to break 
the ice at her Savoy hotel press con- 
ference on the afternoon of May 19. 
Amazingly for a press conference, no 
thick-skinned O’Booze-type in fawn 
raincoat had begun firing hostile 
questions at her. We were all sitting 
back shyly, waiting for the mood and 
tempo of discussion to assert itself. 
Slowly, we realised that Fleet Street 
had given Miss Baez the brush-off. 
(in fact, I have discovered since that 
Miss Baez and her manager had for- 
gotten to let Fleet Street know that 
she was having a press conference! ) 

Looking more formal than when 
Peace News interviewed her privately 
two years ago, Miss Baez was wearing 


of the only way we can keep from 
blowing ourselves off the face of 
the earth. It seems as though we 
have a very small chance of sur- 
viving on this planet; and most 
people agree and everybody thinks 
that peace is a swell idea but no- 
body thinks it is a very swell idea 
how you get peace, which, in my 
opinion, can’t be connected with 
war-like methods. 

“Y think you really have to do 
things opposite of what we’re doing 
now in order to get better results. 
The world is really in utter, com- 
plete, violent chaos, and people go 
on talking about peace someday 
in the future and how we're going 
to maintain it by blowing off the 


a smart grey two-piece suit, with her 
hair cut much shorter to just below 
shoulder length. Her smile was as 
beautiful as ever. She had a single, 
fresh-cut rose in her hands. She de- 
vided to get the discussion going her- 
self: 
“The School is just what its name 
is; it’s the study of alternatives to 
violence, the study of non-violence 
in every form which is my opinion 


right people and I don’t think we 
can do it that way. And at the 
School we read, study and discuss 
all the different kinds of alterna- 
tives to violence. 

“This School is really an embryo 
of something that I think could be 
meaningful someday; and I don’t 
want the particular school to 
grow ...I don’t think you can 
work with too many people in one 


violent . . . peace movements! ” 


Enter Mr Sandperl: 


“Well, Liberation has become 
really . . . down-the-drain...a 
third-rate, New Left magazine. But 
it’s not true of CNVA, for example. 
I think we can’t pretend that we’re 
all in this together and we’re all 
united.” 


They both hoped to see a new move- 
ment emerging: 
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“Tra’s and my big hope right now 
is Dr Martin Luther King, who in 
spite of his being slightly out of 
favour in the States right now be- 
cause people want to scream about 
Black Power, which will probably 
also be ‘down-the-drain’ within a 
couple of years ... it isn’t a move- 
ment or anything, it’s just sort of 
something to yell and throw bricks 
about .. . but Dr King’s a non- 
violent man and what he needs is 
just a little more encouragement. 
“We just bug him constantly be- 
cause I believe that as long as he 
tries to keep the American civil 
rights movement that . . . then it’s 
just going to die. Because it can’t 
flourish: the American Negro for 
the American Negro. It has to be a 
human rights movement and it has 
to be international. 
“Well, he knows this and he’s 
coming closer to the Vietnam issue 
and so forth and I think the closer 
he gets the more chance we have of 
accomplishing something.” 
“It took him a long time,” I inter- 
jected unkindly. This time Mr Sand- 
perl wouldn’t have it: “It took the 
press a long time to hear him say it.” 
“How about James Bevel?’ (James 
Bevel was the organiser of the re- 
cent Spring Mobilisation in New York. 
He is “on loan” from Luther King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
gress.) Said Miss Baez: ‘“ James 
Bevel’s a funny guy... I love him 
. .. But I don’t know what to say 
politically about him...” 
We got back to Martin Luther 
King. The press had made a great 
thing out of “Down with King/Up 
with Carmichael,” thought Miss Baez, 
but that could change next week. 
Some young people had got fed up 
with rent strikes in Chicago and had 
moved over to Black Power and the 
Vietnam issue; the more King was 
pushed by this, the better. Inter- 
jected Ira Sandperl: 
“And a good, radical non-violent 
programme under King will get 
Stokely Carmichael back, too! And 
all those guys. And Bevel! ” 
What could we do in Britain to sup- 
part the American movement, asked 
ennis Gould. “ Push out the Ameri- 
can Empire! ” said Sandperl. “Stop 
being an American colony! ” Then, 
more seriously: ‘‘ But I think there 
is something you could do that we do 
which would link us together in a 
really co-operative way. You deliber- 
ately not pay your taxes that go for 
the military in the United Kingdom.” 
Miss Baez then described the two 
groups in America, War Tax Refusal 
and Tax-payers Against War, which 
she belongs to. With the first you re- 
fuse to pay the 20% to 30% of tax 
that goes on the Vietnam war, or the 
72% that goes to war industry, or all 
your tax. Miss Baez refuses to pay 
the 72% - she has done this for three 
years now) (“I simply couldn’t write 
the cheque out any more”) but the 
internal revenue just goes along to 
the bank, without any court proceed- 
ings, and takes the money, plus a 
ne. 
With the other group, keeping within 
the law, you pay the tax and then sue 
the government: “on the grounds (a) 
that it’s [Vietnam] an illegal war 
[under the US Constitution], which 
I don’t care that much about, but (b), 
which I do care about, there’s a 
Nuremberg Law saying that genocide 
is illegal and that you shouldn’t par- 
ticipate in something against .. . 
there’s a higher law . . . your con- 
science is a higher law .. . geno- 
cide...” She struggled, laughing, with 
sudden inarticulateness. But we knew 
what she meant. - Bob Overy 


Next week: Concerts, Ira Sandperl, 
Donovan. 
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GREECE: A CLASSIC 
DICTATORSHIP 


from front page 


over Greece,’ which have, Minister 
Yotomis told us, been accumulating 
for ‘many years past.’ He could 
not say why the  ever-vigilant 
security forces and police have only 
now ‘discovered’ them all at 
once! 
“The coup, claim the Ministers, 
was staged just in time to prevent 
George Papandreou calling the 
masses to violent revolution at a 
great rally in Salonika on the eve 
of the Elections. Why Papandreou, 
whose certain and overwhelming 
victory at the polls was the night- 
mare of the right extremists and 
the Palace, should ruin his own 
mighty victory by a revolution, they 
could not explain! ” 
Further evidence for the belief that 
there is now a particularly vile and 
repressive regime at the helm in 
Greece was furnished by a report in 
last week’s New Statesman, written 
by anonymous correspondents. It 
quotes a letter that was sent to the 
New Statesman from Greece by a 
group of Greek democrats, who say 
that while the BBC “is heard again 
with the same eagerness as under the 
occupation,” nevertheless they are 
bewildered by some of the things 
which the BBC is saying. 
For example, faithfully reflecting the 
official Whitehall view, the BBC con- 
veys a reassuring picture of a return 
to normality and “law and order,” 
of a country safe for tourists, and of 


‘War crimes’ 
defence in 
Levy trial 


A United States army doctor, Captain 
Howard Levy, is currently on trial 
in South Carolina for refusing to 
obey orders to train Special Forces 
(Green Beret) medical aid men. Last 
week the court martial “ trial officer,” 
Colonel] Earl Brown, ruled that the 
defence had failed to prove its charge 
of war crimes against the Special 
Forces; he said that Captain Levy 
disobeyed what was a prima facie law- 
ful order. 
Among the defence witnesses was 
Captain Bourne, an army doctor who 
was in Vietnam for a year. He said 
that torture was the accepted practice 
of the South Vietnamese civilian ir- 
regular bands who operate with the 
Special Forces; and he added that 
these bands, although technically 
part of the South Vietnamese army, 
were actually under Special Forces 
control: 

“We pay them... All command 

decisions, all policy decisions are 

in the hands of the Special Forces.” 
Donald Duncan, the anti-war ex- 
Special Forces sergeant, said that 
when torture started, the “normal 
practice” was that “you turned 
around and lit a cigarette.” 
It is a small breakthrough that evi- 
dence like this has been presented 
at a court-martial. It was no surprise 
that the trial officer did not accept it; 
and just how smali a breakthrough it 
was will be seen when Captain Levy 
is sentenced. To try to prove war 
crimes in a court martial is a brave 
day’s work. The bold failure of men 
like Captain Levy, as Anthony How- 
ard pointed out in the Observer last 
Sunday, is causing a good many peo- 
ple iv the USA to abandon their 
shaky faith in the system’s,“ usual 
channels”; and this may, after all, 
be a breakthrough of a different sort. 


a “gradual return to democracy” 
through a revised constitution. The 
New Statesman adds, “ Not without 
cause, our friends write: ‘We beg 
you, don’t be taken in by appearances 
of legality ’.” 
At the moment, Britain’s official atti- 
tude is that the oppressive regime is 
fully legitimate, by reason of the fact 
that all the new Ministers have been 
sworn in by the King in accordance 
with prescribed constitutional proce- 
dure; consequently, so the official 
thinking goes, the question of recog- 
nition or non-recognition simply does 
not arise, and it is a case of “ business 
as usal.” 
But, as the New Statesman report 
points out, this contention is not even 
valid in the narrowest juridical sense, 
let alone in any political or moral 
consideration: 
“ Article 91 of the Greek constitu- 
tion does provide that certain other 
articles (those providing for normal 
democratic processes) may be sus- 
pended in conditions of emergency. 
But it also provides that all special 
powers must be approved within 
10 days by parliament. Since this 
has not been done, all actions of 
the King and the regime stand out- 
side the law. Thus the King, as 
much as the colonels, has forfeited 
his right to international recogni- 
tion.” 
Well, this is nothing new, is it? 
Technically, Hitler forfeited his right 
to international recognition; Franco, 
too; Mussolini, Ian Smith, and many 
others. It doesn’t seem to make much 
difference! However, we ought to be 
quite clear about what kind of filthi- 
ness our government is accepting, in- 
deed condoning, in our name, in 
Greece. In this respect, the testimony 
of Mrs Betty Ambatielos, who re- 
turned to Britain from Greece last 
weekend, on a deportation order, does 
not make pleasant reading. 
Mrs Ambatielos was arrested on the 
day of the coup in Athens and, with 
250 others, was put in a room be- 
neath a sports stadium. During the 
three days she was there, she re- 
ported at a press conference on Mon- 
day, small numbers of people were 
regularly thrust into the room late 
at night, covered in blood and heavily 
bruised. She spoke of elected coun- 
cillors and local mayors being brutal- 
ly beaten, of inadequate or non-exist- 
ing medical facilities, of doctors who 
possessed not even cotton wool or 
aspirin to relieve the victims’ pain. 
From the stadium, Mrs Ambatielos 
was taken, with 2,000 others, to the 
remote prison island of Yioura, which 
has been disused for seven years. 
There are no rivers or underground 
water courses on Yioura. Such wells 
as exist are near the sea, and they 
are filled with brackish rain water. 
Apart from a few wild olive trees, 
nothing edible grows on the island. 
There are no birds, but an abundance 
of snakes, rats, scorpions, and flies. 
A continuous hot wind blows every- 
ucts producing an unbearable damp 
eat. 
Mrs Ambatielos and 300 other women 
were crowded into one room, with 
bare brick walls and a cement floor, 
where there were no blankets, no 
mattresses, no soap or cleaning faci- 
lities. The women were directed to a 
bit of the island which was to be their 
“lavatory.” There was no privacy, so 
groups of.women stood around and 
clustered together in order to prevent 
soldiers, policemen, or male detainees 
from seeing other women go to the 
toilet. Even before Mrs Ambatielos 
left, the “ women’s lavatory” part of 
pa island had become unbearably 
foul. 
Food, both in the stadium and on 


Yioura, consisted of bread and corned 
beef, and there was not enough to 
go round. Since there are no shops or 
inhabitants on the island, there is no 
hope of getting anything else. Mrs 
Ambatielos says that the prisoners on 
Yioura have still not been allowed to 
receive parcels. Sleeping conditions 
are so cramped that it is not possible 
to turn over on the concrete floor 
without moving your neighbour. Lack- 
ing blankets, the women tremble with 
cold throughout the night. As Mrs 
Ambatielos left the island, tents were 
being erected to accommodate the 
“ substantially increasing ” population 
of detainees. 

In brief, the regime that is now in 
command in Greece seems to be fol- 
lowing the classic pattern of all mili- 
tary dictatorships and_ totalitarian 
theocracies. It is not enough for the 
victims to oppose the regime, still less 
to be neutral, for indifference is 
equivalent to hostility! No: they must 
be able constantly to prove that they 
have the faith, and that they live and 
die according to that faith, otherwise 
they cannot survive. 

Every citizen is suspect, and there- 
fore presumed guilty; the most foul 
injustices are committed under the 
cloak of ‘justice.’ The victim, 
whether man, woman, or child, is 
denied his own essential human na- 
ture; he is summed up in the “so- 
cial unit,” degraded to the rank of 
an object, and dialogue, fraternity, 
and personal relations are ruthlessly 
eliminated and replaced by secret 
police, berserk militia, polemics, pro- 
paganda, counter revolutions, bloody 
putsches, extermination camps, tor- 
ture cells, gallows, firing squads, mass 
graves, and “do or die” directives 
from the death machine. 
Nevertheless, Mr George Brown is 
“sorry” that the peace and calm of 
the Greek Embassy in London was 
disturbed by young men and women 
who were expressing compassionate 
solidarity with the misery of the 
Greek people! Naturally, he can af- 
ford to be sorry, for that is his privi- 
lege: he is not starving on Yioura, 
nor does he have a gun barrel point- 
ing at his belly. However, of one 
thing we can be certain: very soon, 
knives and pistols will appear in the 
hands of those who are downtrodden 
in Greece. For a long time, blood and 
chaos will stain the ground as people 
attempt to tear down the whole mur- 
derous edifice. And it will be our 
fault! 


Trident tn 
test zone 


The Australian sloop Trident, bound 
for the area of the Pacific ocean near 
Mururoa atoll where the next series 
of French nuclear tests are to be 
held, left Auckland, New Zealand, 
on May 12. There are six people on 
board. The voyage is sponsored by 
the Australian group CAAT (Com- 
mittee Against Atomic Testing). 
CAAT is desperately short of money. 
The secretary writes: ‘We barely 
pay our postage bills, dread the com- 
ing telephone bill, haven’t paid the 
$160 boat bill which last outfitted the 
Trident in Sydney. Please let those 
know who support us that we could 
use $200 now, and then some $15 
per month, and in three months an- 
other $200. That should do us.” 
CAAT has extensive radio coverage 
set up for the trip and will be keep- 
ing Peace News informed of the boat’s 
progress. The address is CAAT, 59 
Eveleigh Street, Redfern, New South 
Wales, Australia. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Resentment against the government’s 
behaviour over Stansted airport is 
hardening satisfactorily, seemingly on 
two fairly distinct fronts; (1) the ir- 
rationality of the decision itself, and 
(2) the fact that in taking it the 
government has overruled or ignored 
public opinion. (The two aren’t as 
permanently synonymous as I’d like 
them to be.) 
While the economists, planners and 
traffic authorities are busily marshall- 
ing the arguments for a Sheppey air- 
port, local residents, and indeed men 
of sensibility everywhere are protest- 
ing the sacrifice or rape of valuable 
and beautiful rural land (presumably 
the right word for this is countricide). 
For example, the following letter re- 
cently appeared in a Harlow, Essex, 
paper: 
“Now that a handful of politicians 
have decided, against the wishes of 
the people and the advice of the 
experts, to proceed with the des- 
truction of the countryside at Stan- 
sted, it is time for democracy to 
swing into action. 
“A complete policy of non-co- 
operation by every local authority 
and supporting organisations could 
well bring this wretched project to 
an end.” 
It’s certainly opposition of this sort 
that is needed; for despite the vigor- 
ous attempts now being made to lobby 
MPs and influence opinion by conven- 
tional means, I have a strong feeling 
that the government will get its 
majority all the same. 
The question is, how do you not co- 
operate with an airport? A giant sit- 
down ‘by the assembled population of 
Dunmow, Takely, Thaxted, Saffron 
Walden and so on would be one 
possibility. Perhaps the Essex County 
Council might refuse to provide cer- 
tain essential services to thé airport. 
Perhaps building firms would refuse 
to build it... 
No; at about this point, the idea be- 
gins to sound implausible. But there 
must be a whole range of things 
which could be done to stop this disas- 
ter, which stand enough chance of 
being effective to be practical propo- 
sitions. Send your ideas to Peter 
Kirk and Stan Newens, the MPs who 
are prominent in the anti-airport 
campaign. And while you’re ‘at it, 
send a copy to Frederick Baker, 63 
Finchmoor, Harlow, Essex, who wrote 
the letter printed above. 


Hampstead Heath will be the scene 
of strange jollification on June 10, 
when Harold Wilson opens the Hamp- 
stead Arts Festival. The opening, at 
3 pm, is to be followed by “the 
Hampstead Tournament,” which is 
described thus in the brochure: “A 
Mediaeval Affray on horse and on 
foot. Jousting, tilting at the quintain, 
archery. (Sheila Matthews as the 
Queen.) ” 

It sounds as if they’ve taken the hint 
from the peaceniks; not the sort of 
thing Harold Wilson should get mixed 
up in, I’d have thought. It might be 
entertaining, though Shove 


I’m still trying to work out whether 
John Lennon’s beautiful decorated 
Rolls-Royce is a publicity stunt for his 
new LP, or whether it’s the other way 
round. Seriously, though, it’s a brave 
idea, and if the result isn’t as success- 
ful as the wonderful fairground 
Buick familiar to residents of Chalk 
Farm, it only serves to demonstrate 
the unaesthetic blancmange-mould 
lines to which the Rolls-Royce, hither- 
to the criterion of elegance, has sunk 
in recent years. Now that’s what I 
call decadence. 


TONY GERAGHTY 


Martha 
Gellhorn’s 


The Face of War, by Martha Gellhorn 
(Sphere Books Ltd, 5s). 


Wasn’t it Ezra Pound who said that 
the Church opposed both usury and 
sodomy on the sensible basis that 
both were inimical to natural in- 
crease? The Face of War by Martha 
Gellhorn is, as its title implies, about 
a form of population control tradi- 
tionally more acceptable to a Judaeo- 
Christian society. 
This edition brings Miss Gellhorn’s 
file of war stories, opened in July 
1937, up to date with the Vietnam 
conflict. Those of us who have en- 
joyed playing soldiers in the past can 
nave little cause for complaint about 
this portrayal. 
True, war does not emerge very gal- 
lantly from Miss Gellhorn’s accounts, 
despite the fact that of the various 
means by which Malthus might have 
squared the Christian circle (pesti- 
lence, famine, Act of God) war has 
always been the most profitable and 
prestigious. 
But because Miss Gellhorn is a faith- 
ful reporter who must have been 
uniquely lucky in writing for a period- 
ical (Colliers) which either published 
her work unaltered or didn’t publish 
it at all, these accounts tell much of 
the truth, and convey the rest, about 
the victim’s war: in Madrid; Barce- 
lona; Helsinki; aboard a D-Day hospi- 
tal ship; and in a Saigon orphanage. 
Thus, if there isn’t much of what 
General Wavell subtitled ‘‘ Good 
Fighting ” in his verse anthology, the 
dialogue that bursts through this book, 
and the odours of its blitzed build- 
ings, will be instantly recognised by 
the most dedicated warrior. They re- 
mind him that the totality of the war- 
fare that began with Spain and con- 
tinues this morning has ruined it for 
the professional. 
In Madrid, it is not the Condors that 
preoccupied Gelihorn but destruction 
as a domestic art, with its broken 
sinks and battered hotels: 
“ Oh my,” the concierge said miser- 
ably. 
“ Look, Conchita,” one of the maids 
said to the other, “look at the hole 
there is in 219, too.” 
“Tn Barcelona,” the author comments 
elsewhere, “it was perfect bombing 
weather.” 
There is war, also, as the brave pur- 
suit of a hopeless ideal: 
“The soldiers [Poles in Italy, 
1944] filed out into the hot sun- 
shine to rest, to spend the Sabbath 
in peace, in order that they could 
start fighting again, mile by mile, 
on the long road home.” 
(By then, of course, Poland’s fate 
was Sealed). 
War as a way of life: 
“The group captain in command 
sat on a table and spoke to the 
crew members by name, Saying, 
‘Have a good trip?’ - ‘ Fairly good, 
sir’... ‘Anyone get angry with 
you?’ ... Now, the trains would 
not run between France and Italy 
for a while . . . Here are the men 
who did it, with mussed hair and 
weary faces, dirty sweaters under 
their flying suits, sleep-bright eyes, 
making humble, comradely little 
jokes and eating their saved-up 
chocolate bars.” 
War of the Absurd, in Spanish pro- 
paganda broadcasts across _ the 


trenches, and the Vietnam publicity 
handouts: 
“YI specially enjoy the one about a 
mythical refugee who received a 


War 


lot of land and the cheer syndrome 
sum of 3,500 piastres (£7, less than 
20 dollars) and built a five room 
house; he must be the best housed 
peasant in all South Vietnam.” 


And war that is the stuff from which 
nightmares spring: 


“And on the Friday before the © 


Sunday when the Americans en- 
tered Dachau, 8,000 men were re- 
moved by the SS on a final death 
transport. Among these were all 
the prisoners from the solitary 
cells. None of these men has been 
heard of since. Now, in the clean 
empty building a woman, alone in 
a cell, screamed for a long time on 
one terrible note, was silent for a 
moment and screamed again. She 
had gone mad in the last few days; 
we came too late for her.” 
War, as Miss Gellhorn explains in her 
1967 preface, “happens to people, 
one by one. That is really all I have 
to say and it seems to me I have been 
saying it forever...” This, her latest 
pronouncement about the subject, has 
a quality of arthritic hopelessness. 
The preface of 1959, also reproduced, 
has some fight left in it: 
“Nuclear war reaches a dimension 
unseen before in history. That di- 
mension is towering, maniacal con- 
ceit. 
“We hardly remember who fought 
the Wars of the Roses or why, yet 
those wars lasted for 30 years and 
must have been a deep dark night 
for the combatants and civilians 
trapped in them. Still, we are here: 
the natural world remained 
healthy, flourishing and lovely; the 
race continued, uninfected in its 
bones, its blood, its minds... Now 
we are able to kill the future. And 
we are so arrogant that we dare to 
prepare for this, insane pygmies 
menacing the very existence of 
nature . . . Who are we that we 
presume to end anything? ” 
The answer, she suggested then, was 
to “satisfy the madness that is in 
human nature with small non-nuclear 
wars of a type we are getting more 
and more used fo. It is in our ancient 
tradition to murder each other; but 
only we, in the present, should pay 
the price for our abominable stupid- 
ity.” 
Since then, she has been to Vietnam. 
Perhaps that war doesn’t fit the 
earlier, seeming-practical formula: 
“Tf the Vietnam war is the pre- 
lude to World War III, a dread 
which haunts me and many who 
are far wiser than I am, I shall try 
to witness the last war too. There 
wouldn’t be much purpose in re- 
porting, but one could write a 
short, futile requiem.” 
Irrespective of whether she was right 
in believing, in 1959, that democracy 
is a system in which the lethal mani- 
pulate the stupid, and unworthy of 
total defence even though the alter- 
native be life as lived in Dachau, it 
seems to me that the fatigued nihilism 
of her latest preface helps no-one. 
Nor does it do justice to Martha Gell- 
horn. Whatever the view from Lon- 
don, or New York, it is plain that 
the people of Vietnam haven’t yet 
given up the will to live. And what 
is more, to live the way they want to. 
We of the affluent society can, if we 
are of a conscientious mould of mind, 
at least accept without bitching the 
fact that we share the ultimate risk 
with them. It’s about the last benefit 
of modern warfare. 
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Socratic reasoning 


and modern war 


The following statement by an eighteen-year-old American draft resister 
first appeared in an underground high school newspaper in Southern 


California, and was reprinted in 
April 12. 

When I eat a plate of spaghetti, I 
like to think I’m doing more than 
refuelling my cells, and if I become 
well-acquainted with an attractive 
girl, there is more to motivate me 
than the reproduction of my species. 
Again, if I were to build a beautiful 
home, it would not be to protect my- 
self from rain and cold, merely. In 
other words, I enjoy the human ad- 
venture. I don’t react the way an 
animal does, merely. Neither will I 
live by instinct alone, but principally 
by reason. 

The motivation within me to ex- 
perience, to love, and to create, I 
believe, is the heart and meaning of 
man’s existence. I oppose taking 
people’s lives because I believe that 
those who hate and destroy are least 
likely to promote love and creativity. 
Consequently, I have taken a stand as 
a conscientious objector, and this has 
led me to write about my rejection 
of the armed service. 

Non-resistance has the advantage of 
being passive, and, because it is 
adopted by a minority, it demands of 
its advocates more time-consuming 
thought. Combat, on the other hand, 
is at a disadvantage, because, while 
it may stem from a justifiable motive, 
its supporters are innocently compul- 
Sive. 

It dismays me to witness the pride 
that militarists have when they are 
successful. They pin medals on each 
other for courage, when the entire 
operation to which the courageous 
contribute is unworthy of their ener- 
gy. I don’t deny that countless in- 
dividuals have, during war, proved 
themselves virtuous men. But these 
men are too good for the job of a 
soldier. War cheats them by contra- 
dicting their good judgment: absolute 
virtues are ignored in the compul- 
sive effort to achieve victory. Accord- 
ing to military philosophy, these vir- 
tues can be modified in time of war 
because the safety of the nation has 
priority over anything else. 

Here I have struck upon the fantasy 
that killed Socrates some 2,300 years 
ago, when at his trial in Greece, he 
chose the search for truth over the 
survival of Athens. I think there is a 
direct parallel between Socratic 
reasoning and conscientious objec- 
tion, because the United States gov- 
ernment may imprison me if uncon- 
vinced of the validity of my argu- 
ment. 

At this point, a reader might say, 


the American journal, Manas, on 


“It’s easy for you to sit here and 
talk of your principles while Ameri- 
cans are dying for you in Vietnam.” 
Nonsense! In the first place, I didn’t 
ask anyone to go there for me. Be- 
sides, I believe it is just as easy to 
talk of patriotic battle when you are 
not in the midst of it. I doubt that 
many who talk of “fighting for free- 
dom” would so idealise the genuine 
experience of conflict. To illustrate, 
here is a passage from The Choice 
Before Us by G. Lowes Dickinson: 


“Tt is only those who have lived 
weeks and months in the trenches, 
those who have taken part in a 
bayonet charge, those who have 
struggled like brutes with feet and 
hands and knives and clubs, who 
have trampled on the faces and 
mangled limbs of wounded men, 
and staggered away at last hardly 
knowing what they have been do- 
ing; those who have lain hour after 
hour between the lines at night, 
tortured themselves and listening 
to the screams of the tortured; 
those who have hung in agony on 
barbed wire till a spout of liquid 
fire released them: these men, with 
their bowels dropping out, with 
their lungs shot through, with their 
faces torn away, with their limbs 
blown into space, are the men who 
know what war is.” 
To say that I refuse going to war 
for fear of my own life is as illogical 
as claiming that the enlister goes to 
war anxious to take the life of an- 
other. Actually, the soldier may be 
convinced that he is carrying on a 
patriotic endeavour. He claims that 
non-resistance risks annihilation, but 
I insist that his reluctance to take 
that risk indicates that he may lack 
the courage he so dearly values. As a 
result, I believe my position to be the 
more patriotic one. The difference is 
that at the end of a long war, the 
nations are marked with burned flesh 
and demolished cities, but at the end 
of a long peace, the nations are 
marked by advances in medicine and 
cultural harmony. 
The most convincing single argument 
of the militarist is that if everyone 
took my position, it would invite our 
destruction. Well, if in order to sur- 
vive we must live by the laws of 
animals, then our reasons for living 
are nearly void. Then wouldn’t it be 
just as well if we ended it now and 
dre tule of the world to the in- 
sects? 
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LOCAL ACTION: 4 
The revolution—it’s 
already under way 


EVERETT FROST 


There is perhaps no better way for 
me to begin commenting upon and 
interpreting the activities of the 
American “ New Left” and its largest 
organisation, Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), than by react- 
ing to Barnaby Martin’s ‘‘ Community 
service: the full-time revolution ” 
(Peace News, April 14, 1967). The 
direction indicated in that piece is a 
direction that has been familiar to 
SDS members for a long time. 
Michael Harrington has referred to 
SDS as the ‘“ mystical militants,” in 
an attempt to explain the communal 
spirit and trust that its members 
exhibit towards each other; and Carl 
Oglesby (past-president of SDS) has 
referred to them as a ‘“ Community 
of Organisers” in explanation of 
SDS’s driving motivation to re-create 
the communities in which it finds 
itself into decent and liveable places. 
These sentiments go together and 
perwece the New Left. And its mem- 
rs often point to the confrontation 
between the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party (MFDP) and the 
Democratic Party at the latter’s 
ae tt City convention in August 


The MFDP had got the unregistered 
voters of Mississippi to elect delegates 
to the convention; it argued that the 
Democratic Party should seat these 
delegates instead of the ones sent 
“ legitimately” by the segregationist 
party machinery in Mississippi, on 
the grounds that the former repre- 
sented the people while the latter 
only represented the vested interests 
of the party machinery. The Demo- 
cratic Party responded by refusing 
to unseat the Mississippi delegates, 
but offered to seat two of the MFDP 
representatives as delegates at large. 

The MFDP voted to refuse the seats 
on the grounds that they represented 
a constituency that the Democratic 
Party delegates from Mississippi did 
not and could not represent; that the 
issue was whether the people or the 
party machinery had the right to 
make decisions in a democratic coun- 
try; that the two votes were less 
important than the issue they repre- 
sented; and that accepting the at- 
large seats would in effect be allow- 
ing themselves to be co-opted into 
the party structure - would in effect 
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be “selling out.” 

That decision came out of sentiments 
very like those described in Mr 
Martin’s article. The point was that 
if the corporate, military, and politi- 
cal superstructures of the nation no 
longer represented the people, then 
it is meaningless to fight and finnegal 
to get one or two of the people to 
sit on its decision-making bodies, 
since their voice would be an alien 
voice, so smali as to be irrelevant, 
and they could do little or nothing 
to change the direction or sentiments 
of those bodies. What they would be 
doing, would be giving the illusion 
of participation to themselves and 
good press to the governing bodies. 
The argument continues that if the 
corporate, military, and political 
structure of the country does not 
represent us then we must begin 
building those parallel institutions 
that do. Thus the MFDP, for ex- 
ample, after finding that it could not 
register Negro voters, began to build 
a party organisation anyway - one that 
did not depend upon voter-registra- 
tion as a valid criterion of member- 
ship. Then they threw the weight of 
that “ parallel structure ” against the 
established weight of the Democratic 
Party; it demanded recognition of its 
legitimacy and settled for nothing less 
than a recognition of its legitimacy. 


Cross-fertilising 


Abstracting an ideology from the in- 
cident, one comes out with Mr Mar- 
tin’s sentiments: if the established 
power structure does not represent 
us, it is not going to listen to our 
protests and arguments, for it is 
operating upon premises that are 
different from and often contradictory 
to the ones we stand for. Thus one be- 
gins by building a world - by building 
communities - that do operate out of 
our sentiments; and this is a task not 
of political protest but of community 
organising. 

What is amazing to me is that neither 
Mr Martin’s article nor the editorial 
comment upon it once mention the 
SDS or the American New Left that 
they almost describe! And I could 
point to a number of phrases in each 
piece that so closely approximate to 
writings in SDS literature that, to my 
mind at least, it suggests some cross- 
fertilisation. For SDS, since its begin- 
ning in 1962, has had this business 
of community organising as its prime 
goal, and its sentiments have devel- 
oped increasingly along those lines. 
Indicative is the fact that SDS has 
called only two or three major 
national demonstrations in its entire 
history - the last in April 1965; and 
the fact that it refused to back the 
Spring Mobilisation to End the War 
in Vietnam, arguing that its limited 
resources and full-time people were 
better used for this community organ- 
ising than for getting people to take 
a vacation on one coast or another. 
(in fact, SDS people did put a great 
deal of time into the Mobilisation - 
but this was an individual and not 
an organisational decision). 

SDS members would for the most 
part take issue with some of Mr 
Martin’s tactics. They would argue 
that the task is not so much sending 
a witness into somebody else’s com- 
munity as to organise your own 
around the work that it does or the 
social conditions that make it a com- 
munity. If you do in fact go to an- 


other community to “organise” it, 
then, seen from the point of view of 
the new left, the first job is to get 
accepted as a member of the com- 
munity This is what the SNCC work- 
ers in the South did. They went to 
one of the Negro communities in 
Mississippi or Alabama, and they 
stayed there - sometimes for years. 
To be sure, there was a great mobil- 
ity, people came and went, but in 
the projects that were most success- 
ful, the leaders stayed, and students 
came for as long as they could into 
the structures that had been estab- 
lished before they got there. Organis- 
ing of this kind has suffered some 
set-backs in the South of late with the 
advent of Black Power, precisely be- 
cause it is now more difficult - almost 
impossible - for white students to 
become accepted members of the 
Negro communities. Insofar as the 
process is continuing it is being done 
by the Negroes themselves, and that 
is an exciting thing. 

Similarly in the North, the two pro- 
jects that have been most success- 
ful - in Newark, New Jersey, and 
Chicago, Illinois - the people that be- 
gan them have become full-time par- 
ticipant members of the community 
they work with. I am told of Tom 
Hayden (organiser of the New Jersey 
project) that, ‘‘ He don’t talk to white 
folks no more.” He is white, but is 
immersed in his community. 

And it has meant that, because SDS 
is composed largely of students, the 
communities to be organised are 
largely the student communities in 
which the SDS chapters form. Why 
do I, being based at the University 
of Iowa, have to go into somebody 
else’s town to tell them that they are 
alienated from decision-making and 
in danger of annihilation by geno- 
cidal weapons and conned into fight- 
ing an inhuman war in Vietnam, 
when all those things are true of the 
students and faculty I face each day? 
Nor is it my task to tell them about 
the slums of New York or the slave 
camps of Detroit - although these 
things are important - but to tell 
them about how the university fits 
into the corporate structure, and how 
their intellectual capabilities are be- 
ing co-opted into serving the state or 
re-enforcing its values. 


Community vision 


Thus SDS on this campus, while it 
vigorously opposes the Vietnam war, 
and while we spend our time dis- 
seminating literature about it and 
speaking in dormitories about it, 
also recognises that the war is deeply 
ingrained in the American way of 
life, and that we do not stop the 
disease by killing off the pustule that 
has erupted in Vietnam but by going 
to its source and transforming the 
people who allow that war to con- 
tinue. 

SDS-Iowa has split into a number 
of splinter groups built around the 
interests people have. There is a 
student political party which runs in 
campus elections and works through 
the campus political process to bring 
about change and awareness and 
seeks to draw out those students who 
normally get involved in campus 
politics. Because the University of 
Towa has a large number of artists, 
with its print and cinematography 
departments and its creative writing 


and translation workshops, there is 
a Radical Arts Project that attempts 
to draw out the connections between 
art and human values. There is an 
impolite group known as STOP 
(Students to Oppose Paternalism) 
that agitates to get the administra- 
tion out of students’ private lives. 
We do not expect students to come to 
us - to dull, political SDS meetings. 
Our job is to be where they are - 
where we would be anyway in our 
normal student lives. But to be there 
with the direction and sense of com- 
munity and commitment that we feel 
as members of, and friends of the 
people in, the parent organisation - 
that we feel as people with a com- 
munal vision of how life might be 
if it were civilised. 


A COMMENT FROM 
BARNABY MARTIN 


May I chip in straight away to tell 
Everett Frost that the plans I wrote 
about in the April 14 Peace News 
were certainly not lifted unacknow- 
ledged from SDS literature; I have 
not seen any. However close the 
phraseology may be, the similarity 
is entirely coincidental. The main 
stimulus to the ideas I have formed 
was Action Civique Non-Violente of 
France; and that was in 1964. In 
Peace News of August 14, 1964 was 
printed a statement I had written 
describing some of the ideals that I 
have now made practical plans for. 
But really, it was all my own work! 
However, I am very happy to know 
that the same ideas are taking root 
simultaneously in various places; that 
gives me hope. 

To respond to the issue that Everett 
Frost raises; I agree that long-term 
work within one community is the 
best; I indicated this in my recent 
article. But what is most important, 
I believe, is to institute the relation- 
ships of the non-violent society in 
full-time daily work. The mobile 
voluntary work team will be techni- 
cally easier and cheaper to organise 
than a comparable static team. It also 
has the advantage, of gaining ex- 
perience of a variety of community 
situations and types of work. It would 
only be after much experience has 
been gained that a centre can be 
started, staffed by sixteen full-time 
voluntary workers and provided for 
by the producers in the neighbour- 
hood. I get the impression that SDS 
primarily organise involvement in 
community needs by volunteers work- 
ing in their spare time and during 
college holidays. By contrast, I be- 
lieve it essential to organise increas- 
ing numbers and varieties of volun- 
tary work situations on a regular full- 
time basis. The objective of this is 
to lay the productive basis of a non- 
violent society. 

As I argued in 1964, voluntary work 
in a world of economic conflict is 
comparable to non-violent action in 
the face of military conflict. I hold 
that both are essential and must be 
combined. 

The editor writes: Our ideas have 
certainly been fertilised by the work 
of the SDS as well as by the efforts 
of others; that we didn’t mention 
the SDS in our April 14 editorial was 
an incidental omission, with no slight 
intended. 
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HELL 


WE WON'T GO 


Martin Jezer 


The Movement has often expressed 
its deepest concerns through slogans: 
“Freedom Now” - the utopian vision 
of a beloved community in the heart- 
land of racist America; ‘“ Black 
Power” - the realisation that racist 
America pervaded even the beloved 
community and that meaningful in- 
tegration could not be achieved on 
whitey’s terms; and now a new turn 
- “Hell, No, We Won’t Go” - a 
youthful, defiant call to resistance 
sweeping the college campuses and 
the black ghettoes and offering the 
potential of a climactic confrontration 
with the US government. 
Until heavyweight champion Muham- 
mad Ali refused induction on April 
28, the draft resistance movement 
was unnoticed by the press and the 
public. Then it was made known that 
rock singer Carl Dean Wilson of 
the Beach Boys was a draft refuser 
and that 16 SNCC workers, including 
programme director Cleveland Sell- 
ers, had also refused the draft in 
recent months. The reaction of the 
government was to deny that a re- 
sistance movement existed. Limiting 
their figures to young men who have 
been convicted of draft refusal - and 
ignoring the many hundreds who 
have formally severed their ties with 
the draft system, have burned their 
draft cards, have refused induction 
and are awaiting indictment, trial, 
or are free on appeal - the govern- 
ment attempted to prove that there 
is less draft resistance now than there 
was during the Korean War or World 
War IL. 
Finally, in his May 5 column in the 
New York Times, James Reston 
acknowledged the potential of the 
draft resistance movement on the 
nation’s college and university cam- 
puses. Referring to the government’s 
reluctance to abolish the 2-S defer- 
ment, which allows college students 
to complete their education without 
fear of being drafted, Reston wrote 
that its abolition “might inflame 
opposition on the university campuses 
into a national crisis.” 
“ Officials discuss this latter point 
very cautiously,” Reston continued, 
“but it is a factor. The opposition 
in the universities to the Vietnam 


war is already an embarrassment 
and an irritation to the Administra- 
tion. But there is a genuine fear 
here that abolition of all or most 
college deferments might lead to 
massive defiance among under- 
graduates. One estimate here is that 
if college students were called like 
any other 19-year-old, as many as 
25% of them might refuse to 
serve.” 
Twenty-five per cent seems over-op- 
timistic at this point, but it is evident 
that a nationwide resistance move- 
ment is taking shape among draft- 
age students. At a recent conference 
on anti-draft activity, Carl Davidson, 
Vice President of Students for a 
Democratic Society, leaders and chief 
organisers of anti-draft activity, des- 
cribed the activities of the more than 
200 SDS chapters in the country. 
Virtually all chapters have some kind 
of anti-draft activity, Davidson said. 
At its most basic level, it involves 
conscientious objector counselling 
both within and outside the campus 
community. On most campuses this 
is an end in itself, but many “We 
Won’t Go” groups see draft coun- 
selling, especially among high school 
students, as a major concern. Draft 
resisters at Cornell University, for in- 
stance, operate a counselling centre 
right next door to the local draft 
board. They see their effort as a 
means of getting the anti-war message 
into the local community and organis- 
ing high school students against the 
draft. 
At the next level of activity, many 
SDS chapters are actively opposing 
the 2-S deferment. This is a crucial 


‘The draft is white men 
sending black men to mur- 
der yellow men so the white 
men can hang on to the 


land which they stole from 
the red men.’ 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


potential draft resisters maintain 
their student deferments, their inten- 
tion to refuse if drafted is merely 
symbolic. But more and more stu- 
dents are rejecting their deferments 
or dropping out of school altogether. 
When one of these men is called for 
induction, direct action against the 
draft becomes possible. 


The cutting edge of the draft re- 
sistance movement has been the ‘“‘ We 
Won’t Go” organisations that have 
sprung up on more than 20 campuses 
and in a number of cities around 
the country. Their combined mem- 
bership totals more than one thous- 
and and is growing fast. We Won't 
Go organisations exist at Cornell, 
Yale, Princeton, Berkeley, Michigan 
State, Wisconsin, Oberlin, Antioch, 
Swarthmore, Earlham, University of 
Chicago, and at Stanford, the largest, 
with 220 members A group at Harv- 
ard has combined with draft resisters 
from other Boston-area colleges to 
form the Boston Draft Resistance 
Group, a precedent for regional anti- 
draft activity. A typical We Won’t 
Go statement, that of the University 
of Chica, reads: “We, the under- 
signed men of draft age, are united 
in our determination to refuse mili- 
tary service in Vietnam and urge 
others of like mind to join us.” 


In the few instances that members 
of We Won’t Go organisations have 
been called for induction, other mem- 
bers have given support by picketing, 
leafleting, and, in a number of in- 
stances, actually entering selective 
service headquarters with leaflets and 
disrupting the proceedings. 


The seriousness of this movement and 
the militance of its members are best 
reflected by recent activities at Cor- 
nell University in upstate New York, 
where the organisation of a We Won’t 
Go group led to an attempt at organ- 
ising a mass draft card burning of 
500 people. A major confrontation 
with the university developed in 
March when six members of SDS 
attempted to solicit pledges for the 
draft card burning on the campus. 
Refused permission to do this by the 
university administration, the stu- 


step towards resistance, for as long as dents persisted, despite threats of 
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expulsion. 

According to Bruce Dancis, a former 
Cornell student now under indictment 
for burning his draft card, the at- 
titude of the administration was, “ We 
sense your moral outrage, but you 
have to go through due process.” To 
which the students replied, ‘“‘ We have 
to be human beings. We find this war 
repulsive. Your order is frivolous and 
irrelevant to our concern.” They con- 
tinued to organise on pannus with 
500 students and many faculty mem- 
bers demonstrating daily in their 
SUpDOEE The draft card burning did 
take place on April 15, with 175 
people burning their cards; some of 
the Cornell students were expelled 
from the university. Dancis quotes 
one of these students as saying, 
“Hell, we’re risking five years in jail 
and $10,000 in fines. Do you think 
we’re going to listen to some ridicu- 
lous rule by some diddley-shit cam- 
pus bureaucrat? ” 


The hope of the draft card burners 
and what one might call the first 
generation of draft resisters is to 
treat the government with the same 
fearless disdain for inhumane author- 
ity that the Cornell students showed 
their administration; and, by example, 
encourage others to resist the draft 
in any way possible. SDS, SNCC, and 
the April 15 draft card burners each’ 
have full-time organisers’ on draft» 
resistance in the field. 


At present, the resistance movement 
in America is largely symbolic, al- 
though for the isolated individuals 
faced with up to five years’ imprison- 
ment it is, indeed, real. Current draft 
quotas are low enough for the mili- 
tary to fill its ranks without dippin 
into the collegiate manpower pool. 
But should the war continue for any 
length of time, should the US invade 
North Vietnam or become involved 
in a land war with China, draft. 
quotas will skyrocket and a confron- 
tation between the government and 
the draft resisters will become in- 
evitable. At such a time, the slogan 
“Hell. No, We Won’t Go” will take 
on a meaning that previous Move- 
ment slogans failed to achieve. 
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Theodore Roszak 


THE LITTLE HANDS 


Where do the little hands come from 


From far away 


where the earth wears strange names 
and shudders beneath the lion-jawed sky 


like the doomed prey 
awaiting teeth 


Bien Hoa Mo Duc 
These names 


Nha Trang 


Tay Ninh 


Bin Dinh Ca Mau 


We do not know these names 
But we know the little hands 
The little hands scrabble 


from that tortured soil 
on child-frail fingers 


travel the sea eastward by night 
bobbing in little blood pools 
ten thousand miles from fire-stained Asia 


Little hands, little hands 

scuddling multitudinously ashore 

crippled rose-yellow spiders 

infesting the streets of our cities 

cowering timidly in the warm corners of closets 


behind doors 
waiting for the dark 


We fall asleep hearing 


the splintered nails busy at the bedroom walls 
scratching the plaster with American history 


Qui Nhon 


In the morning 
we find the little hands 


Can Tho 


Tra Vinh 


curled softly in the toes of our shoes 
on chairs beneath our clothes 
needing to be neatly disposed of 
picked up fastidiously with tissue 


and flushed away 


No they do no damage 
Their nails are soft 


and their fingers seem only made 


for playing with beads 
or reed whistles 
or flowers 


They are harmless pests 


but unsightly | 
and there are so many 


And the worst is 
when they come 
in the night 

wanting to touch 


Little night crawlers 


trailing ashes on our lips 


caressing our eyes 


leaving us with dreams 


of lips that are sour 


with the apologies of power 
of eyes that are anguished 


with burning roses 


Nature and Human Nature, by Alex 
Comfort (Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son, 1966, 36s). 


The question is as old as the hills. 
“What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him?” (Psalm 8.) Perhaps it is 
just as well that no-one has yet been 
able to answer it. One of the reasons 
that prompts an “ understanding ” of 
man is the desire to condition him. 
Each age distorts man in its own 
image. For a long time, man was the 
object of metaphysical speculation. 
With the coming of science and capi- 
talism, things changed: man was con- 
ceived of as a physico-chemical ob- 
ject; later, a biological one. In the 
course of the last fifty years, we have 
had man as a biologico-socia! object, 
an anthropological object, and a psy- 
chological object. Now, with the ad- 
vent of behaviourist science and the 
invention of the computer, there is ob- 
viously more to come. Every now and 
again, however, an attempt is made 
at unification. 

The above “ objectifications” - with 
the exception of the metaphysical - 
are, in effect, what Dr Comfort rolls 
into one. In this, his most recent book, 
he presents man seen in the light of 
a single thesis - a “ biological’’ one. 
This last term needs some explana- 
tion because, for Dr Comfort, biology 
includes the whole way of life of an 
organism, from matters concerning its 
chemical composition to those con- 
cerned with behaviour. 

The author is an accomplished scient- 
ist. He is Director of the Medical Re- 
search Council Group on Ageing at 
University College, London. He is a 


Keith Pople 


Half our nature 


well-known writer and critic. He is 
also a novelist and poet. 
One suspects that the book will be 
something of a disappointment to 
those who know Dr Comfort well. His 
treatment of his theme is uneven; 
and the attempt at unification must 
be judged a failure - the sum of the 
parts Dr Comfort has chosen to put 
together were never equal to the 
whole in the first place. 
One of the things the book lacks is 
reference to language - yet language 
is unique to man. But perhaps this 
omission is not surprising, for the 
origins of language are obscure. No- 
one knows how or when it began. One 
of the most puzzling things is that 
though human races or groups vary 
in the extent to which they possess 
physical skills, each one of them uses 
a language which is complete and 
articulate. There may be groups of 
primitive men still living in various 
parts of the world, but nowhere does 
there exist “primitive” language. 
And man will not speak a word by 
instinct. So how did it start? As the 
philosopher Suzanne Langer has com- 
mented: “The problem is so baffling 
that it is no longer considered re- 
spectable.” Nevertheless, baffling or 
not, there can be no proper study of 
man without its consideration. 
That the scientist has a tendency to 
indulge in an intellectual “ porno- 
graphia ” all his own, was one of the 
things noted by Kierkegaard. In his 
Journals, he wrote: 
“ There is no use at all in going in 
for natural science. One stands 
there defenceless and without any 
control. The scientist begins at 
once to distract one with all his 


details, at one moment one is in 
Australia, at another in the moon, 
in the bowels of the earth, and the 
devil knows where - chasing a tape 
worm; at one moment one has to 
use a telescope and the next a 
microscope, and who the devil can 
stand that kind of thing.” 
In the next line Kierkegaard admits 
he is exaggerating; but after reading 
Dr Comfort here one can appreciate 
the “ truth ” in what he says. 
In Nature and Human Nature, Dr 
Comfort presents us with a mixture 
of scientific-based fact - ‘about 
twenty years ago a US chemist, 
Arthur L. Fox, found that crystals of 
phenylthiocarbamide (PTC) have a 
bitter taste to some observers, and 


no taste at all to others”; specula- 
tion - “the problem of controlling 
our behaviour, then, is largely the 
problem of managing our feelings, 
our irrational fears and our anxieties, 
without either denying them or our 
reason’; and fantasy - “A machine 
has no faults of character and no 
unconscious or conscious axes to 
grind. It makes government into pure 
communication. We might do a lot 
worse in the future than be governed 
by machines, provided we keep our 
own character faults out of the pro- 
gramming.” 

In all, interesting; but not an out- 
standing book. It would have been 
better with a different title, say, 
“A Biological Basis for Man.” 


“Y do not know of any other countries where boys of 15 can be encouraged 
to commit themselves for no less than 12 or 15 years without the opportunity 


to change their minds.” 


ERIC LUBBOCK, MP 
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PENTAGON 
WALKERS 
JAILED 
AFTER 
CAMP-IN 


Martin Jezer writes: Fourteen mem- 
bers of the Boston to Pentagon Walk 
for Peace received 30-day suspended 
sentences and six months’ probation 
after camping-in at the Pentagon from 
May 9 to May 12. Four more walkers 
are still being held for trial and two 
of them, Suzi Williams and Chuck 
Matthei, both staff members of New 
England CNVA, are on a total fast. 
Charges against two of the walkers 
were dropped after they had spent a 
week in jail awaiting trial. 

The walkers arrived at the Pentagon 
on May 9 after a 450 mile walk from 
Boston, taking 45 days. After a vigil 
on the front steps of the war building, 
nine of the walkers, committed to 
civil disobedience, attempted to gain 
entrance to the Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Although barred by 
a phalanx of police, no arrests were 
made. The demonstrators remained 
in front of the door, their number 
increased by supporters from a con- 
tinuing vigil outside. 

On Wednesday, May 10, the walkers 
again tried to enter the war command 
room. They also leafleted throughout 
the building and attempted to en- 
gage Pentagon employees in conver- 
sation. That night they were carried 
out of the building. They spent the 
night on the Pentagon steps. 

On Thursday, they repeated their 
efforts of the previous day, although 
this time they were forcibly removed 
from the building before noon. After 
attempting again to gain entrance to 
the Office of the Chiefs of Staff on 
Friday, twenty of them were arrested 
for loitering. 

All of the arrested demonstrators 
non-co-operated with their arresting 
officers. Some continued their non- 
co-operation throughout the judicial 
procedure and in jail. They all re- 
fused bail; many fasted. According 
to Peter Kiger of the CNVA staff, 
one of the original nine campers-in, 
one purpose of the demonstration and 
the experiment in non-co-operation 
was “to stimulate other people to 
take similar action on a more massive 
scale this summer.” 

The Boston to Pentagon Walk for 
Peace was a project of the Committee 
for Non-violent Action. The walkers, 
numbering at times from a dozen to 
one hundred, leafleted along the 
route, demonstrated at military in- 
stallations, and spoke at churches and 
schools. 

Only three incidents marred the walk. 
Near Boston, one of their support 
cars was burned while it was parked 
outside a church at night. In New 
London, Connecticut, across the river 
from a Polaris submarine base, a 12- 
foot “‘ yellow submarine,” symbol of 
peace, joy, hope, was set aflame by 
a self-proclaimed Polish Freedom 
Fighter as it was being launched. The 
Pole followed the burning submarine 
into the water and was himself saved 
from drowning by one of the peace 
walkers. 


In Delaware, Suzi Williams was ar- 
rested for leafleting on the wrong 
side of the road and was sentenced 
to 20 days when she refused to co- 
operate with the police and the 
courts. Another walker, Josef Chie- 
howsky, joined Suzi in prison when 
he sat-in at the jail to protest against 
Suzi’s imprisonment. Both were re- 
leased when anonymous citizens paid 
their fines. 


Freda Cook writes from Hanoi 
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For whom do they die? 


Apart from the tragedy and devas- 
tation it has wrought in Vietnam, 
this war is having an appalling effect 
on young Americans. Authority in- 
vites the more stable and disciplined 
section of American youth to com- 
mit revoltingly cruel crimes against 
people they believe are weaker than 
themselves. 

We read a lot of American magazines 
and press releases here. Te- 
ported, on March 24, an infantryman 
saying: “God, my wife would faint 
if she could see what I’m doing now, 
killing puppies, and baby ducks and 
even men.” 

Akron Beacon Journal published, at 
the request of his parents, a letter 
written by a GI in South Vietnam: 
“Dear Mom and Dad, 

“Today we went on a mission and 
Tm not very proud of myself, my 
friends or my country. We burned 
every hut in sight... 

“The huts here are thatched with 
palm leaves, each one has a dried 
mud bunker inside. These bunkers 
are to protect the families, kind of 
like air raid shelters. My unit com- 
manders, however, choose to think 
that these bunkers are offensive. So 
every hut we find that has a bunker, 
we are ordered to burn to the 
ground. 

“When the ten helicopters landed 
this morning, in the midst of these 
huts, and six men jumped out of 
each chopper, we were firing the 
moment we hit the ground. We fired 
into all the huts we could. Then we 
got on line and swept the area... 
They watch in terror as we burn their 
homes, personal possessions and food. 
Yes, we burn all rice and shoot all 
livestock...” 

They threw grenades into shelters, 
and in one “‘we found the mother, 
two children aged about six and 
twelve (boy and girl) and an almost 
newborn baby. The shelter was small 
and narrow. They were all huddled 
together. The three of us dragged 
out the bodies on to the floor of the 
hut. It was horrible. The children’s 
fragile bodies were torn apart, liter- 
ally mutilated. We looked at each 
other and burnt the hut... 

“We kept on walking, then the three 
of us separated. There was a hut at 
a distance and my squad leader told 
me to go over and destroy it. An 
oldish man came out of the hut. Then 
I got out my matches. The man came 
up to me then; he looked so sad. He 
didn’t say anything, just asking me 
not to burn his home. We were both 
there, alone, and he was about your 
age, Dad. With a heavy heart, I 
hesitatingly put the match to the 
straw and started to walk away... 
“T wish I could have cried but I just 
can’t any more.” 

Many of these boys die in Vietnam. 
In the South, they are supposedly 
sent home in their plastic shrouds, 
but in the North, theirs is inevitably 
a friendless funeral. Many planes 
have been brought down in the North, 
the authorities here claim well over 
1,800 (some pilotless) and many of 
their pilots die before reaching earth, 
either blown to pieces when their 
plane explodes, or burnt when it 
catches fire, or injured so that they 
can’t make their parachute work 
properly. 

Sometimes they fall badly and are too 
badly broken to mend; sometimes 
they drown. Last week one fell into 


a crater just made by a bomb. It y 


was close to the Red River and full 
of water; he went into it with his 
parachute spread out and its weight 
prevented him from swimming to 
safety. 

After a daylight raid a few days ago, 
in which a 100-bed hospital was des- 


troyed and a school to which Hanoi 
children had been evacuated, a num- 
ber of us went out to see the damage; 
we were told we would probably be 
able to see one of the pilots who had 
been captured. We saw the damage 
all right, but the pilot was already 
dead from injuries incurred in his 
descent. 


We saw the group of 17 and 18-year- 
old girls who had found him in the 
paddy field, rigged up a bamboo 
stretcher, and carried him, a heavy 
six-footer, to the medical centre, 
where the doctor had tried unsuccess- 
fully to put him on the way to recov- 
ery. I believe those people did their 
best to save his life, but I don’t be- 
lieve anyone was sorry he died. To 
them he was just a wholly unscrupu- 
lous murderer, using sophisticated 
modern weapons to massacre and des- 
troy. He was 24 years old, and he had 
been sent on this mission from Thai- 
land. His service number was 3152424, 
his name was Robert Larry Wes- 
kamp, and that was the end of his 
story. 

Last Saturday I saw another young 
one, just 25, a lieutenant in the 
USAF, who had been captured the 
previous evening after doing a great 
deal of damage to an industrial area 
and workers’ residential district. He 
and two older men, both Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and both decidedly the 
worse for wear, were brought to a 
press conference at 5.30 in the morn- 
ing after being up all night. One of 
the Colonels had been burnt, J think 
only superficially, on the face and 
neck; the other was pretty well ex- 
hausted, but the youth, though pale, 
was an upstanding and handsome boy 
with a tiny moustache. What a 
wretched chapter he must now endure 
and all because he had been fed on 
spurious propaganda, and automatic- 
ally obeyed orders given by profes- 
sional military men who boast of the 
number of dead and dying they leave 
behind after each encounter. 


There is plenty to say about the North 
Vietnamese dead, the pregnant 
women, the babies, schoolchildren, 
old people, simple peasants, heroes 
and heroines. Pil now mention just 
one of a category which never makes 
much noise about either its exploits 
or its losses. I mean the medical pro- 
fession. 

Doctors and nurses never hesitate to 
go to danger spots to care for the 
wounded. At least 10 doctors and very 
many nurses have been killed. One 
whose loss will be mourned through- 
out the country is Dr Dang Van Nhu, 
who was killed and his equipment 
destroyed just recently when he was 
on a mialaria-checking mission in 
Quang Binh province near the 17th 
parallel. 

Ironically enough, Dr Nhu was trained 
in Japan and was working in an 
American-financed laboratory  at- 
tached to a hospital for US troops in 
about 1949, when he received an 
urgent call from President Ho Chi 
Minh to come back to Vietnam. To- 
gether with Dr Tung and Dr Di, the 
only fully trained surgeons taking 
part in the Resistance against the 
French, he worked in the jungle till 
the Liberation in 1954. 

The trio started off with only five 
students, the number rising to 80 
after a year. They laboured day and 
night, saving lives, training medical 
workers, almost without equipment, 
making use of whatever the forest 
could provide. After peace came in 
1954, Dr Nhu was the first Vietnamese 
to be decorated by the President, and 
all men honoured him. He and his 
two colleagues in the jungle had and 
have co-ordinated their professional 
gifts with the greatest adventure of 
this century, the changing of a sub- 
ject people to a nation of proud free 
men and women, whose standards as- 
pire to the best the human race can 
yet offer. 

Dr Nhu died for his country, but for 
whom do those Yankee boys die? 


LETTERS TO 
AMERICA 


fobs 


Supporters of the Youth for Peace in Vietnam write letters of protest to 
the American ambassador in London - on trestle tables provided by the 
YPV at their rally in Trafalgar Square on May 21. A march of almost a 
thousand later made its way to the US embassy where the letters were 
delivered. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 
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Media 


FLOWERS 
POWERFUL 


Martin Jezer reports: About 300 
gaily dressed hippies and peace acti- 
vists, chanting love mantras, waving 
flowers, and jingling bells “zapped 
the military with love” as 7,000 sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, West Point 
cadets, and veterans’ groups marched 
down New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
Saturday, May 20, in the traditional 
Armed Forces Day parade. 
The peace happening, sprung by the 
New York Workshop In Non-violence, 
was a celebration of Flower Power 
Day. Theme of the manifestivity was 
“These are our brothers marching. 
We love them. Don’t let generals and 
Frac aus make murderers of them.” 
he event took place despite threats 
of violence from the right wing. The 
night before, a television newscaster 
erroneously announced that because 
of this threat, Flower Power Day was 
called off. The week before, during 
a pro-war parade in which 70,000 
Americans marched down Fifth 
Avenue to “support our boys,” a 
number of long-haired spectators and 
participants in the parade were 
severely beaten by the marchers. One 
man was tarred and feathered. An 
organised contingent in the parade, 
calling itself the Flower Brigade, was 
attacked before it could step off the 
line of march. Police saved the par- 
ticipants from serious injury. The 
Flower Brigade intended to walk in 
the parade with flowers under the 
banner, ‘“‘ Support Our Boys.” 
Flower Power Day began with a 
‘“‘head feed ” in Central Park. People 
gathered, broke bread, talked, sang, 
or just sat quietly. After a non- 
meeting (meetings are prohibited in 
Central Park), it was decided to place 
flowers on a nearby statue of Alice 
(of Alice in Wonderland), and then 
watch the parade. The flower people 
lined Fifth Avenue for about three 
blocks. Their appearance was a re- 
freshing contrast to the up-tight 
patriots that these parades usually 
attract. Despite the absence of signs 
and militant cheers, it was obvious 
to the marchers and to other specta- 
tors that the flower delegation wanted 
peace. 
What is flower power? “ Pacifism and 
non-violence taken for granted,” said 
one participant. Or in mathematical 
terms, ‘Resistance plus Flower 
Power equals Revolution.” Flower 
Power is also fun. “If we lose our 
sense of humour and our ability to 
love, if we become bitter, angry, and 
as up-tight as the hawks, we’ve noth- 
ing to offer society, no alternative way 
of living to present.” 


Flowers banned 


Henry Bass writes: The Atlanta 
Workshop in Non-violence reports 
that the harassment of war protest- 
ers reached a new level of absurdity 
when flowers and armbands were 
banned from last Saturday’s Armed 
Forces Day open house at Lockheed’s 
Marietta, Georgia, plant. Apparently 
it is now considered subversive or 
un-American to wear or carry flow- 
ers. 
When a group of anti-war demonstra- 
tors arrived at the Lockheed plant to 
Pipisst against the Armed Forces 
ay celebration there, they were 


ersn a copy of the instructions to 
ckheed security personnel, which 
read in part: 
“No visitors are to be permitted 
on the premises atv or wear- 
ing armbands, flowers, lo 


udspeak- 


ers, pamphlets, placards, signs, 
banners, or other propaganda 
material of any kind (American 
flags, not large enough to be con- 
sidered hazardous in crowded 
areas, are not prohibited).” 
The special regulations were believed 
to be a response to the announced 
plans of the Workshop, and the two 
other groups sponsoring the demon- 
stration, the Atlanta Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam and_ the 
Southern Students’ Organising Com- 
mittee, to circulate inside the gates 
wearing black armbands as a sym- 
bol of mourning for the dead of ail 
nations in the Vietnam war and 
carrying flowers to give away to 
visitors. 


MORE THINGS 
IN HEAVEN 
AND EARTH 


For those unfamiliar with magic, the 
pentacle or five-pointed star is a 
magical device used to call forth the 
powers of evil. It can be neutralised 
by encircling it. EVO reports that an 
exorcism of the Pentagon is planned. 
People will ring the Pentagon with 
rice, flowers, seeds; will sow and plant 
and join hands in a human be-in to 
exorcise the evil of the building. I’ve 
always considered my private pre- 
dilection for the supernatural to be 
a rather dubious whim, incapable of 
verification, but it occurs to me now 
that this is, paradoxically, virtually 
the only logical way of accounting for 
the demoniac and evil element that 
has been investing American politics 
increasingly over the past few years. 


Also in America, and not by any 
means coincidentally, there’s a great 
renaissance of interest in Indian cul- 
ture. At the UPS conference (see 
Media last week) Rolling Thunder, an 
emissary of the Hopi and Shoshonean 
nations, told the delegates of his 
people’s ancient prophesies, written 
in cave petroglyphs and confirmed in 
many visions, that speak of how 
“after the gourd of ashes fell from 
the sky man would enter a time of 
great trial.” At that time, he ex- 
plained, the Hopi nation would re- 
cognise that Indians had been rein- 
carnated as white men. This, he said, 
was what was happening now, in the 
re-tribalisation that is beginning to 
take shape among the “long-haired 
gypsies’ who have chosen to drop 
out of American society. - PW 


FILMS 


Cold feet 


Peter Watkins must be the most suc- 
cessful and least fortunate film 
director in Britain. The War Game 
achieved a few commercial screenings 
in this country, but is proving a 
record-breaking success at colleges 
and film societies. In the United 
States, however, it is expected to earn 
over $1 million, none of which will 
come to Mr Watkins, who could prob- 
ably make very good use of it, par- 
ticularly if, as seems possible, Rank 
decides not to send his latest film, 
Privilege, out on general release. 
Where will the War Game profits 
go? To the BBC, who not only 
wouldn’t show it themselves, but 
wouldn’t release it to the cinemas 
until the public badgered them into 


it. 

Rank is also getting cold feet about 
Fahrenheit 451, Francois Truffaut’s 
very viewable adaptation of the Ray 
Bradbury novel. I’d have thought the 


film would have sold on its stars 
alone - Julie Christie and Oskar Wer- 
ner - but the Rank Organisation has 
decided not to give it a full-circuit 
release. This means that in addition 
to the 18 cinemas that have shown 
it since its premiere last November, 
it will get no more than 200 further 
bookings. A pity. The circuits get so 
much of the industry’s chaff, and so 
few worthwhile films get a full-scale 
commercial production and, more im- 
portant, launching, that this sort of 
thing is doubly dispiriting. Particu- 
larly to intelligent filmgoers - would- 
be filmgoers - in what Rank considers 
to be less receptive areas. - PW 


OBITUARY 


Langston Hughes 


—Negro poet 

Langston Hughes, probably the most 
celebrated Negro poet and novelist 
of the 1920s and 1930s, died in New 
York last Monday at the age of 65. 
Hughes was much influenced in his 
writing by the work of the three 
great “common” poets of America, 
Carl Sandburg, Walt Whitman, and 
Vachel Lindsay; in fact, they were 
his favourite poets: like them, he 
saw himself as a true “poet of the 
people,” viewing his work as an inte- 
gral and very necessary weapon in 
the struggle to achieve social justice 
for the oppressed black masses. Ap- 
parently, he liked to recount to 
friends the story that his grand- 
mother, who mainly brought him up, 
was the last surviving widow of John 


PAMPHLETS 


Useful studies 
on immigrants 


The National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants is making itself 
felt in one way: it is producing a 
useful series of pamphlets. That is, 
they should be useful if they get into 
the right hands in sufficiently large 
numbers. 
The present batch includes The 
Pakistani Family in Britain (2s 6d), 
which explains Pakistani religious and 
social attitudes, and some of the 
family’s social and economic func- 
tions. Another pamphlet is a summary 
of the PEP report on racial discrimin- 
ation (2s 6d). More ambitious is To- 
wards a Multi-Racial Society (3s 6d), 
a symposium on education for inte- 
gration. 
The contributors in this pamphlet are 
well aware of the impossibility of 
looking at race relations as an iso- 
lated “problem.” A clear statement 
comes from Dipak Nandy, who 
criticises ‘‘ abstract colour-conscious- 
ness,” which leads us to see problems 
where they do not exist, and not to 
see the problems which do exist: 
“Once a group of experienced 
teachers asked me, as an ‘expert’ 
in race relations, to provide an- 
swers for what were, in fact, class- 
room problems in human relation- 
ships. These teachers were ap- 
proaching normal problems - prob- 
lems with which they had been 
trained to cope - in a different way 
because some of the children with 
whom they were dealing were 
coloured.” 
Warning that too often we talk of 
social problems as though they were 
individual problems, Dipak Nandy 
says: 
“We may not be dealing with a 
problem which would disappear if 
only people were kinder to each 


Brown’s Raid in 1859. The anecdote 
shows how closely he was linked from 
the very start with his people’s cause 
in the States. 
He published The Weary Blues, his 
first book of poems, in 1925, and in 
many ways it was something of an 
historic event in the development of 
modern American poetry, for not 
only was it a striking example of 
“committed” verse, but it also 
showed that poetry could be written 
in ballad/song/blues formats, de- 
signed to be read or sung aloud, with- 
out losing any of its impact: so, he 
was, in his own small way, a pre- 
cursor of the movement which devel- 
oped in the early fifties which was 
directed towards founding a natural 
marriage between poetry, music, and 
the human voice. 
Among his other writings were Mulat- 
to (play), Not Without Laughter 
(novel), and Simple Speaks His Mind 
(short stories). Many readers will no 
doubt recall the staggering verve, the 
joyful panache and attack of Black 
Nativity, screened on TV_ several 
times, in which he linked the story 
of Mary and Joseph through ballet, 
traditional spirituals, and narration. 
Of course, in the story of modern 
letters he is a minor figure: viewed 
from the perspective of the com- 
plexity and “sophistication ” of much 
modern verse, his poems now seem 
astoundingly informal, loose, and old 
fashioned. But I’m sad that he’s gone; 
he had guts, and he sang well; bitter- 
ly at times, poignantly at others, but 
never without great compassion: 
‘ W-a-y down in Dixie, 

Bless the heart of me, 
They strung my blackskinned lover 

To a crossroads tree.’ - RB 


other. We must be more conscious 
of the way in which a whole sys- 
tem, such as our housing arrange- 
ments and policies, may work to 
the disadvantage of certain groups 
of people. We should be more self- 
conscious of the way our own so- 
ciety operates, and we should be 
prepared to find the roots of many 
problems in the structure of our 
own society.” 
What this means in practical terms 
is seen in The Housing of Common- 
wealth Immigrants (2s 6d), which 
places the responsibility on local and 
national government to see that im- 
migrants are fairly catered for in the 
key matter of public housing. This 
pamphlet’s proposals range from non- 
discrimination clauses in council 
loans and mortgages to ‘careful 
scrutiny” of the length-of-stay quali- 
fication for council housing, with the 
object of shortening qualifying 
periods as much as possible. What 
these proposals amount to is that 
local councils should take care to see 
that coloured people get council 
houses. Since, under the existing poli- 
tical structure, this would often be 
very unpopular, we may doubt 
whether this can always be expected 
to happen until the coloured people 
themselves start putting on some 
political pressure. 
When I said at the beginning that 
these pamphlets would be useful in 
the “right hands,” who might these 
hands belong to? Local councillors, 
newspapermen, council officials, gov- 
ernment employees in fields like wel- 
fare, jobs, insurance, National Assist- 
ance. Generally, people who need to 
be persuaded that they have an in- 
fluence and an important responsi- 
bility in preventing discrimination 
and positively working for non-racial- 
ism. The hands they are unlikely to 
get into are those of the violently 
prejudiced, who are almost by defini- 
tion the least likely to read pam- 
phlets. For them, something more 
direct is needed. - RP 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The pill 

was surprised to read John Pap- 
worth’s letter against “the pill,” 
which really does seem rather pre- 
judiced. There may be a risk of three 
people in 100,000 getting thrombosis, 
bu: on the otier hand it is at present 
the only really safe method of birth 
control, and while we are waiting for 
something better to be discovered I 
think the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvantages - unwanted child- 
ren and mental breakdown, over- 
population causing famine and war, 
and so on. Many women would pre- 
fer to take the rather smail risk in- 
volved than face the larger risk of 
unwanted pregnancy and perhaps 
abortion. 
Lydia Vulliamy, 
Naeton, Ipswich. 


Thanks 


Very many thanks and our congratu- 
lations upon the spelling out of the 
real principles on the only way for 
the Vietnam War to end properly for 
the people of Vietnam. We refer to 
your editorial “Stop more than the 
Bombing! ” 

It is tong past the time for organisa- 
tions and ‘ournals of the peace move- 
ment to pit the record straight. 

K. P. Farr (Mrs), A. F. Farr, 

ae St Stephens Gardens, London 


UNDERGROUND 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


THE UNDERGROUND PRESS SYNDICATE exists 
to facilitate the transmission of news, features 
and advertising between anti-Establishment, 
avant garde, new-Left, youth oriented periodl- 
cals which share common aims and interests. 
Its members are free to pick up each other’s 
features without remuneration. (The UPS ser- 
vice can be subscribed to by outside organisa- 
tions at fees commensurate with exposure and/ 
or circulation.) Total circulation of UPS papers 
is at present 264,000, a figure reached by add- 
ing together the most recent issue sale for all 
the following papers (some of which appear 
monthly or fortnightly): 

THE EAST VILLAGE OTHER, 
New York 10009. 


THE LOS ANGELES FREE PRESS, 5903 Melrose 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90038. 


THE BERKELEY BARB, 2421 Oregon Street, 
Berkeley, California 94705. 


THE FIFTH ESTATE, 923 Plum Street, Detroit, 
Michigan 48201. 


THE RAG, Thorne Dreyer, 2506 Neuces, Austin, 
Texas. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER, Philip A. Bianchi, 
PO Box 541, Mendocino, California 95400. 


THE WASHINGTON INDEPENDENT, 1047 31st 
Street, Washington, DC 20007. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIMES, 102 Southampton 
Row, London WC1. 


GRAFITTI, PO Box No 8326, 30th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUERILLA, Artists Workshop Press, 
John Lodge, Detroit, Michigan 48201. 


THE PAPER, 130 Linden Street, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 


SANITY, 3237 St Lawrence Blvd, Montreal, 18, 
PQ Canada. 


PEACE NEWS, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


WIN, 5 Beekman Street, New York, NY 10038. 


THE EAGLE, The American University, Mass. 
and Neb. Avenues, NW, Washington, DC 20016. 


THE PROMETHEAN, 560 Grover Cleveland High- 
way, Eggertsville, NY 14226. 


ART AND ARTISTS, 16 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London SWI. 


147 Avenue A, 


4825-27 


PEACE BRAIN, 3430 N. Elaine Place, Apt 2, 
Chicago, Wlinois. 
SATYRDAY, Box 12, 340 Bathurst, Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada. 

CROCODILE, Box 12488, Univ. Station, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

OBERLIN OTHER, 285 E. College Street, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

PUNCH, c/o Paper Book Center, 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 01608. 
SAN FRANCISCO ORACLE, 1542 Haight Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

MON CUL, 4526 Roosevelt Avenue, NE, Seattle, 
Washington 98105. 


CANADIAN FREE PRESS, Student Co-op Argyle 
House, 53 Argyle, Ottawa, Canada. 


568 Main 


lassifie 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.l by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 
slogcs for mire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
Sc't.gol Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel, East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 


vice, 

don Nl. 

PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return 


post service. Sviid small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd. (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world, Book 
tokens issued and exchanged, Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Mon - 
Sat, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don Ni. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. Six months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


JOHN BERGER/REV SIDNEY HINKES “ Let 
Vietnam Live.’ Price 1s 6d includes postage. 
173 Walton Street, Oxford, 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 175 a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from not: es sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send eniries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


2 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Father Arthur Page: ‘ Prison Apostolate ’'), 
discussion and refreshments at Friends Meeting 
House, 52 St Martins Lane. Pax, 


DUDLEY. 8 pm. College of Education, Love 
and War Poems. Dennis Gould. 


LONDON NWI. 8 pm. William Penn House, 47 
Balcombe Street. Preliminary meeting for 
course on Peace: Training for Conciliation and 
Action. Richard Hauser. Limited space avail- 
able. Phone AMB 7295. 


3-4 June, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 29. 10 am Saturday - 6 pm 
Sunday. Week-end Conference ‘‘ Towards a 
Non-violent Society.’’ Fellowship of Friends 


of Truth. 
SURREY. Netley House, Gomshall. Weekend 
School. Speakers: Hugh Jenkins MP, Stan 


Newens MP, James Dickens MP. Chairman: 
Russell Kerr MP, ‘' The Arms Burden.’’ Labour 
CND/LPF., 


Peace News 


IS NOW 
AVAILABLE AT 
MOST LONDON 
NEWSAGENTS 
AND 

NEWS STANDS 


place a regular order 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a years pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets, etc, from many organisations, 
and Housmans literature Hsts. 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. Start now. 


Situations vacant 

SOCIETY AND EDUCATION RESEARCH Com- 
munity offers partnerships or service tenancies 
to parents/teacher-parents, country estate 8 
miles Exeter. Own research-based, innovative 
school. Creative teaching opportunities. Box 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT needed for conference 
crganisation. Two to three months at £14 
weekly. Own typing. National Peace Council, 
29 Gt James St, WC1. CHAncery 3228/9. 


Accommodation 

VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds 10s 6d night. 
Central, with cooking facilities. 98 Smedley 
Road, Manchester 8. 


For sale 

BADGES. New large collectors’ pack of peace 
and radical designs - 40 different for only 
27s 6d (US $5), 20 different 15s (US $3). Cash 
with orders to D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove, Whit- 
ley Bay, Northumberland. US readers send 
banknotes only airmail, Packs sent reg. mail, 
del. approx 3 weeks, GB only: send s.a.e. for 
price list of individual items. 


Wanted 

HELP WITH PEACE NEWS SALES in all parts 
of the country, Why not run a bookstall with 
the help of our literature manager Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Theatre 

THEATRE ROYAL E15. MAR 8207. Evenings at 
8. Saturday 5 and 8. Joan Littlewood directs 
“ Intrigues and Amours.” 


Next Production. ‘'‘ THE 
COUNTRY WIFE.’' Open Friday 2nd June at 
7.45 pm and every night except Monday. 
Book Now. Tick¢ts 5s. Mems, 7s 6d. 


Entertainment 
AMBIT POETRY "EADINGS. Bob Cobbing, Ver- 
non Scannell, $: rley Toulson, will read from 
their works. Thursday June 8, 8 pm Central 
Library, Swiss Cattage, NW3. Admission free. 


2 Free 


UNITY EUS 8647, 


re ee ES ES anit 


3 June, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2, 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 


6 June, Tuesday 


STEVENAGE. 7.45 pm. Girls Grammar School, 
6 Hills Way. Public Meeting on Vietnam. 
Speakers: C. T. Cross, First Secretary US 
Embassy; John Ennals, Director General 
United Nations Association; Fenner Brockway; 
Rev Paul Ostreicher, British Council of 
Churches, Chairman: Shirley Williams MP. 
Stevenage Council of Churches, 


7 June, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod rrince 

Features: Roger Barnard 

Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 

General Maneger: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Alastair Macintyre 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nil. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 163 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
ale Sa. 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 86s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


, 


# Yrenounce war andi will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


‘commenter 


8 June, Thursday 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Colin Bartram ‘The Art of 
Science.’’ PPU. 


MANCHESTER, 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
pe off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ngs. 


15 June, Thursday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, Richard 
Allen: Britain's role in Europe. SoF. 


2-9 August, Wed-Wed 


DUMFRIESSHIRE, Scotland, Contemplative 
Community Centre, Johnstone House, Eskdale- 
muir, nr Langholm. Full details from Ruth 
Richardson, 52 Green Meadow Road, Birming- 
ham 29. Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 


3—Roomed flat free for warden(s) 


of Peace News 


and small weekly allowance in return for twenty hours a week household 
duties at Peace News office and Housmans Bookshop. Married couple pre- 


ferred but other offers welcomed. 


Possibility of full-time paid work for experienced typist which could be 


combined with wardenship. 


Personal and previous experience details as soon as possible to : — 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, PEACE NEWS LTD, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London NI1. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is < 


or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 
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CHRISTIAN 
CND OXFORD 
PEACE WALK 


Christian CND held a four-day peace 
walk from Southwark Cathedral in 
London to Oxford at the spring bank 
holiday, a distance of 64 miles. 


Jim Cantwell reports: Vietnam was, 
of course, the main theme of the 
Christian CND London to Oxford walk 
last weekend, but one of its practical 
achievements was the harmony it es- 
tablished between the marchers and 
a large colony of young Jews from 
over 20 countries. This happened at 
Carmel College, the extensive Ortho- 
dox Jewish public school, near Wall- 
ingford, Oxford, where the head- 
master, David Stamler, offered the 
marchers a substantial meal and 
sleeping quarters during their Sunday 
night stop-over. 

The hospitality was overwhelming. 
Yet the marchers were amazed to 
hear from several teachers that the 
boys themselves felt they had got 
much more out of our visit than they 
had given. They even invited Simon 
Blake, the Dominican chairman of 
Christian CND, to address them at 
morning prayer in the synagogue. 
Father Blake said that one of the 
great tragedies of society today was 
that those who worked for peace 
were expected somehow to apologise 
for their efforts, while those who ad- 
vocated war were required to give 
no such explanation. 

When, on Monday, the 250 marchers 
finally arrived in Oxford for a service 
on the theme of peace at the Domini- 
can priory, they were joined by a 
large group from Oxford CND who 
lined the streets on either side with 
supporting banners. 


ATTACHES IN 
EMBASSY CASE 


Peter Willis writes: Highlight of the 
second day of the committal proceed- 
ings against the Greek embassy “ 42 ” 
last Friday, was the appearance in 
the witness box of two attachés from 
the embassy. Their diplomatic im- 
munity had had to be formally waived 
to enable them to appear. 

The first to give evidence, 35-year-old 
Mr Viliotis, described the scene in 
the embassy. Cross-examined, he 
agreed that he had not thought it 
necessary at any time to protect any 
of the embassy’s inhabitants from 
possible attack. Asked what the de- 
monstrators’ attitude to him had 
been, he replied« “not very bad.” 
Unlike Mr Viliotis, the second wit- 
ness, Mr Lambropoulos, a senior at- 
taché, had taken a more active role 
in removing the demonstrators. He 
was evidently a man with a strong, 
if unfamiliar, even quaint, code of 
honour, and admitted fairly freely to 
the violence he had felt quite justified 
in using. Cross-examined by Terry 
Chandler, he said: ‘ You called me 
a fascist, you insulted me; I struck 
you.” He also mentioned that in de- 
fending the embassy, he would have 
been within his rights to kill the in- 
vaders. 

Evidence was also given by a Detec- 
tive Sergeant Bray, attached to the 
GPO, who produced a list, found in 
the embassy and containing telephone 
and Telex numbers, and Telex reply 
codes relating to newspapers, BBC, 
ITN, and to Greek embassies over- 
seas (these were mostly incorrect). 
There were also Telex numbers and 
reply codes to the Cabinet office 
“not shown in any GPO directory.” 
Arresting officers generally had an 
easier time of spotting their victims, 
except in the case of Morgan O’Brien, 
who is being defended separately, 
and who claims not to have been in 
the embassy at all. The defendants 


are seated in court according to a 
plan known only by the magistrate, 
counsel for the prosecution and de- 
fence, and the clerk of the court. Be- 
fore Mr O’Brien’s arresting officer 
entered the court to give evidence, 
his solicitor, at the magistrate’s in- 
yitation, had him change piaces with 
Michael Randle. The officer, when 
asked to identify O’Brien, hesitated 
for a curiously long time over Randle. 
The committal proceedings are ex- 
pected to be completed after the 
magistrate has heard the legal argu- 
ment next Monday (June 5). 


Notting Hill 
summer 


In Golborne Ward, North Kensing- 
ton, 40% of the population live at a 
density of over 14 people per room 
- the highest in Greater London. | 
In Kensington, 37% of the people live 
in furnished accommodation. One in 
four people move accommodation in 
a year. Kensington and Chelsea Coun- 
cil has built fewer houses than any 
other London borough. 
Over 30% of the Kensington popula- 
tion is foreign-born: double the figure 
for the rest of London. 
Of 11 London authorities with dwell- 
ings containing three or more house- 
holds, Kensington was second from 
the top of the list, with 3,600 multi- 
occupied dwellings. In his evidence 
to the Milner Holland Committee on 
London’s housing, the Medical Officer 
of Health for Kensington said that 
multiple occupation gives rise to a 
high incidence of accident, fire and 
disease. 
A survey made by the North Kensing- 
ton Play Groups Committee has re- 
vealed that 70 to 80% of children in 
North Kensington between the ages of 
two and five have nowhere to play. 
Whereas a child in South Kensington 
will share a tenth of an acre of play 
space with eight other children, in 
North Kensington he shares the same 
amount of space with 88 other child- 
ren. 
These facts about North Kensington 
are taken from a broadsheet pub- 
lished this week by the Notting Hill 
Summer Project, which is being or- 
ganised to meet some of the needs 
of this neglected area. 
The broadsheet says: 
“It is our experience that the grow- 
ing expenditure of public funds on 
the social and other services can 
often be ineffective, and sometimes 
the priorities seem to us to be 
wrong. We find that many of those 
in need are unaware of the services 
that exist to help them and that 
many needs are unmet by the exist- 
ing services .. . Moreover, we be- 
lieve that the ordinary processes of 
political democracy cannot be re- 
- lied upon here to bring about the 
reforms that seem to us necessary 
without fresh stimulation.” 
The project will try to highlight the 
necessary changes in two fields: 
housing and play space. The broad- 


sheet explains: 
‘“We are proposing to create a 
housing register which will be a 
concrete, practical record of all the 
houses in North Kensington. The 
register is expected to cover an 
estimated 29,000 households in 
11,000 houses, and is expected to 
reveal new problems and produce 
information pointing to long-term 
solutions. We hope it will provide 
the means of making known the 
specific condition of the houses; 
enable people to make comparisons 
of the widely differing rents and 
conditions; and enable the commun- 
ity to establish standards in accom- 
modation for letting. Volunteers are 
needed who will be prepared to 
listen to hundreds of people relate 
their housing problems, and explain 
how people can get help to meet 
some of these problems.” 
For children, the aim is to “ establish 
the practice of using unused space.” 
Helpers will be asked to lead play 
groups: activities “‘from cricket to 
painting, from acting to messing 
about,” will be the aim. 
To do all this, the project is appeal- 
ing for 200 volunteers. The organisers 
are looking particularly to students 
and teachers. Volunteers will have 
“a careful introduction to the com- 
munity”; they will work in groups 
of not more than 12, with a local 
person attached to each group. No- 
body will be expected to take part 
without adequate briefing. 
The project will last one month: July 
29 to August 26; preference will be 
given to volunteers able to stay the 
full time. Work-camp style accommo- 
dation is being provided in a local 
school, with food, for £1 10s per week; 
volunteers provide their own sleeping 
bags and air beds. Volunteers will be 
insured against all risks, and arrange- 
ments can be made with universities 
for students who want their partici- 
pation considered as part of their 
vacation study programme. 
The long-term object of the project 
is to encourage the people of Notting 
Hill to organise themselves, in order 
to continue the work started in the 
summer: 
“The community in Notting Hill 
needs to make the connection be- 
tween the conditions they live in 
and the way these conditions can 
change. Methods are needed which 
show how the problems are com- 
mon problems and will suggest 
ways in which people can ask for 
changes that will remove the twi- 
light areas and the slums from the 
land.” 
During August there will be four pub- 
lic meetings, on poverty, housing, race 
relations and community. These are 
intended to be “the focus for public 
discussion ” and ‘“‘a means of crystal- 
lising debate and future action.” The 
four topics are likely to be the themes 
for discussion workshops with the 
volunteers throughout the project. 
The director of the project is George 
Clark. Among the organising commit- 
tee are local people; well-known hous- 
ing workers like Audrey Harvey; and 
an American who has worked with 


Students for a Democratic Society on 
similar projects, Norm Fruchter. 

For further details and application 
forms, write to Notting Hill Summer 
Project, 60 St Ervans Road, London 
W10 (phone 01-969 6536). There will 
be a conference about the project 
this weekend (June 2-4) at the Ecu- 
menical Centre, Denbigh Road, Lon- 
don WI11; it will be addressed by 
George Clark, Ilys Booker, Stuart 
Hall, Robert Moore and Audrey Har- 
vey. Details as above. 


CORSHAM WHIT 


Peter Cadogan reports: Last Easter, 
on Good Friday, about a dozen people 
leafleted Corsham with “An Open 
Letter to the People (and Service- 
men)” in the town, questioning the 
situation in a community where the 
way of life has come to depend on 
military preparations. 

Before the Second World War, Cor- 
sham had a population of 4,000. Then 
the Admiralty came to nearby Bath: 
and Corsham became the centre of 
the supply system of the Royal Navy 
and a training centre for the army 
and navy, with the RAF close at 
hand. The population rose to its pres- 
ent 10,000. Most of the activity is 
underground in suitably adapted 
quarries, over an area of some 10 
square miles, from which was origin- 
ally taken the stone to build Bath. 
Last weekend’s Whitsun project was 
organised by the ad hoc Corsham/ 
Copenacre Action Group of the Com- 
mittee of 100. Some 75 people were 
involved. About 40 spent the three 
days under canvas; others arrived 
just for one day; and local supporters 
came from Corsham itself, Chippen- 
ham, Melksham and Trowbridge. 

We marched and held meetings, in- 
spected the surface installations of 
the complex, disposed of pounds’ 
worth of badges and stickers to the 
young people of Corsham, sold dozens 
of Peace News and Green Berets on 
the door-steps, and enjoyed ourselves 
in pubs and cafés in the company of 
local people. 

Monks Park, just outside Corsham, 
came in for close inspection. This is 
the central feature of the complex. 
It is from Monks Park that the elec- 
tronic components for Polaris sub- 
marines and other units of the fleet 
are tested and dispatched to Faslane 
and elsewhere. The stores begin 90 
feet down and the massive crates 
come up in lifts to the loading bays 
where naval trucks stand by to take 
them off. 

The three-day project ended with a 
final meeting, march and vigil at the 
gates of Copenacre, less than a mile 
from Corsham and on the opposite 
side of Monks Park. We vigilled right 
across the entrance and, since the 
Place was closed for the day, the 
police made no attempt to stop us. 
The site is right on the busy A4 so 
we had a useful public. 
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